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ABSTRACT 

This is a guide to a series of Smm loop films cn the 
Indian cities of Kanchipuram, Jaisalmer (two films), Fatehpur Sikri, 
Chandigarh, Gwalior, Bombay, Simla, Goa, Jamshedpur, and Jihmedabad« 
Each four to five minute film is a source of material for self**study 
and for group discussion by students in introductory civilizations 
courses, comparative urban studies, and other courses, primarily at 
the undergraduate level. This unit is one of three model'units (see 
ED073980) , all dealing vith India but reflecting certain basic themes 
in human society and using differing technigues for university** level 
teaching. These units, bringing innovative ideas to those interested 
in teaching about the Third World, suggest urbanization as a theme 
for historical exploration. The guide defines the concept of the city 
as a functioning entity and makes some suggestions for coordinating 
the films and the guide materials vith various student activities. 
The guide includes an historic and economic context for each city; a 
bibliography on urbanization and Indian cities; a table of 1971 
Indian census data; and a section called Scene Identifications, which 
coordinates with the filmstrips. (Author/JH) 
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THE CITY IN INDIA 
Note 



This Is a guide to a neries of 8nn loop films 
on the following Indian cities t 



1. 


Kanchipuram 




7. 


Bombay 


2. 


Jaiaalmer (Film 


1) 


8. 


Simla 


3. 


Jaisalner (Film 


2) 


9. 


Roa 


4. 


Fatehpur Sikri 




10. 


Jamshedpur 


5. 


Chandigarh 




11. 


Ahmedahad 


6. 


Gwalior 









Each film, which runs 4 to 5 minutes, is 
intended to be a source of material for self- 
study and for group discussion by students 
in introductory Asian Civilizations, Indian 
Civilization, Comparative Urban Studies, and 
other courses, primarily at the undergraduate 
level • 

Information about the availability of the 
films is available from the Foreign Area 
Materials Center, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y, 10017. 

This set of learning resources was produced ^ 
in connection with a project supported by 
the Institute of International Studies of 
the U.S. office of Education. Institutions 
and individuals involved In such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged 
to develop the project in terms of their 
own professional judgment. Points of view 
expressed do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent official Office of Education 
position or policy. 
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FOREWORD 



One of the fashions oZ the times in North TVmerican acadenia 
these days is espousal of the cause of innovation. That there 
should be such widespread enthusiasm for ** innovative*" change in 
American colleges and universities is perhaps understandable when 
one reflects upon the capacity of these institutional transplants 
from medieval Europe to resist meaningful and significant change* 
Like motherhood and the flag, furthermore, it is easy to be in 
favor of innovation because it has obviously desirable qualities, 
such as freshness, challenge, stimulation, and creativity, and it 
is impossible to define in any operationally aieaningful way. In-* 
novation means literally anything new. This simply begs the 
question, for what may be new in one place is *"old hat** in 
another. 

Notwithstanding these definitional problems and institu- 
tional limitations, it is clear that there is innovation in 
American colleges and universities — or at least that change does 
occur on college and university campuses and in college and uni-* 
versity classrooms. It is also now clear to us that much of what 
is generally regarded as ** innovative** in college and university 
teaching has occurred in those subject matter areas which consti-* 
tute the traditional core of higher education in American soci-* 
ety, at least as far as the social science and humanistic disci-* 
plines are concerned. I refer to the conventional and longstand-* 
ing preoccupation with the historical evolution of Western civi-* 
lization and its more recent development on the North American 
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contineat. Tho&e whose intellectual interests take then beyond 
the historical and geographical confines of Western civilization 
to a concern with the heritage: and ccmtemporary condition of the 
majority of mankind who occupy the Third World of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America^ are all too little identified with or touched 
by "innovative" ideas, and practices. 

With this concern as a working hypothesis, the Foreign Area 
Materials Center and its organizational sponsors (the Council for 
Intercultural Studies and Programs and the New York State Educa- 
tion Department's Center for International Programs and compara* 
tive Studies) sought support from the Institute of International 
Studies at the U.S. Office of Education for a project to explore 
more fully the extent to which "innovative" ideas and practices 
have in fact penetrated Asian, African, and other Third World 
studies^ and to stimulate interest in more creative or imaginative 
approaches to the study of the societies and traditions of these 
regions of the world so long neglected by our colleges and uni** 
versities. While we believe that our working hypothesis has been 
confirmed by this exploration, we have also found a number of 
individuals and institutions experimenting with what would be 
regarded, at least in some circles, as "innovative" approaches to 
the study of Asia, Africa, and other parts of the Third World. 
What we have discovered is described in a publication of the 
Foreign Area Materials Center, "Students, Teachers, and the Third 
World in the American College Curriculum: A Guide and Commentary 
on Innovative Approaches in Undergraduate Education" (FAMC Occa* 
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slonal Publication No. 19 , New York: University of the State of 
New York and Council for Intercultural Studies and Programs, 
1972) . 

The other principal objective of this project is to encour* 
age more interest in imaginative approaches to the study of the 
Third World. We are attempting to do this in several ways, in- 
eluding widespread dissemination of the Guide just mentioned and 
a series of conferences for teachers and s-tudents. The first was 
a national conference held at the Johnson Foundation Conference 
Center in Racine, Misconsin on **The Third World and the American 
College Student in the 1970*s: Opportunities for Innovation in 
Undergraduate Education,** followed by regional conferences or* 
ganized by member associations of CISP. In addition, we have 
sought to stimulate interest in more creative approaches to the 
study of Asian and African societies and traditions through the 
development of three **model units** such as this one. 

This unit looks at the evolution of Indian civilization 
through its cities, based on a series of 8 mm* loop films. A 
previous unit, **Kishan Garhi Village; A Generation of Change,** 
prepared by Professor McKim Marriott of the Department of An* 
thropology at the University of Chicago, deals with the process 
of rural social change and the interaction of technology, soci- 
ety^ and culture. A third unit involves preparation of an Indian 
urban problem-solving exercise revolving around the basic rer 
quirements of **space** and ** shelter** in an urban environment. 
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These three *>inodel units" %iere selected for development as a 
part of the Office of Education-supported project because they 
encompass some basic themes in human society of a global nature. 
Thus they are concerned with the impact of technology on society^ 
the process of urbanization in contemporary society, which is a 
universal phenomenon and not one confined to the industrially ad- 
vanced countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and urbanization as 
a historical process — or, as an alternative way of looking at the 
matter, the historical development of a major world civilizationf 
using urban phenomena as guideposts in analyzing social change . 
over long periods of time. 

While all three **model units** deal with certain basic themes 
in human society and will, we hope, be suggestive of ways in 
which similar approaches might be developed in studying other 
societies or other periods of human history, they also reflect 
differing ideas or practices which are being more and more widely 
used in college and university teaching. Two of the three "model 
units" involve use of visual materials, until recently a relative 
rarity in college or university classrooms. This "model unit" on 
the city in India, furthermore, involves use of 8 mm. loop filmSf 
a visual medium still relatively unknown in colleges and unlver-^ 
sities in the social sciences and humanities^ although widely used 
in elementary and secondary schools and in the teaching of the 
natural sciences. 

The urban problem-solving exercise is based upon active par- 
ticipation of students in a simulated situation, reflecting the. 
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growing interest in games and sinulations as a new node o£ col* 
lege teaching which once again is far more widely used at the 
secondary school level. And all three ••model units" are sue-* 
ceptible to use through the ** inquiry method^" which relies on 
active participation of students in developing their own hypoth- 
eses and generalizations rather than deriving them from the . 
lectures of the professor and the textbooks he assigns. This 
mode of learning appears to achieve a deeper and more lasting 
understanding on the part of students than more conventional 
educational approaches which are based on the proposition that 
the teacher instructs and the student absorbs whatever wisdom the . 
teacher has to offer. 

Each of these **model units" deals with a specific society 
and civilization. We have chosen India as the substantive focus 
of these "model unitc^" partly because of its intrinsic dLmportance 
historically and in contemporary terms^ and partly because of the . 
potentially rich range of resources available for fashicming 
these kinds of "model units." But as we have suggested « the 
themes with which these "model units" deal are not in any sense 
confined to India or, indeed, to the Third World, but are truly 
global in character. Consequently, we hope that the preparation 
of these model units will help to stimulate and inspire other 
college and university teachers to develop their own "model, 
units," drawing upon some of these ideas, but certainly also 
incorporating their own ideas and knowledge of other societies 
and traditions. 
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It is in this spirit that we nake t»ld to offer "aodel 
units** of any sort to college and university teachers and stu-* 
dents. College professors have been traditionally resistant to 
the notion that anyone other than thenselves is capable of 
**packaglng** units of curriculun material for use in their own 
classrooms. This is based on the proposition that college and 
university teachers should be active and productive scholars and 
that the process of creative scholarship leads naturally to cre- 
ative teaching based upon the individual professor's own schol-- 
arly pursuits. While it is by no means clear just how wider 
spread in fact this propositicm is, we seek not to challenge.lt 
through the preparation of these "model units.** Our primary ob- 
jective is in stimulating college and university teachers to de-- 
velop their own **model units,** whether they be inspired by these 
**model units** or by creative ideas independently arrived at. 

He owe an obvious debt of gratitude to Alnslie Embree for 
allowing us to take advantage of his knowledge of Indian history 
and his interest in new approaches to teaching about the subcon*- 
tinent. The original idea for this **model unit** was his and de- 
spite many other demanding and important claims on his time, he 
%fas always available for counsel and guidance. Special thanks 
are due to the Department of Tourism of the Government of India 
and the staff of the Government of India Tourist Of f ice in New. 
York City for the invaluable assistance they provided to the 
project on location in India and in its initiation and completion 
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in Hew York City. Marco Guimaraes, who produced the fll«8, de- 
serves special mentloi^not only for his skill and sen8lt:ivity, 
but also for his patience over the nany delays before tiie project 
actually got underway. Finally, without the remarlcable tact and 
efficiency of Mrs. Sharada Nayak of the Educational Resources 
Center in Delhi, this project might not have been possible. 

hs in all other activities of the Foreign Area Materials 
Center, Edith Ehrman, manager of the FAMC, and Kathleen Hale, 
editorial assistant at FAMC, have played a key role. Financial 
support for preparation of this unit has come from several 
sources, including the Educational Resources Center, the Depart- 
ment of Tourism, the Regents Research Fund of the University of 
the State of New York, and the U.S. Office of Education's Insti- 
tute of International Studies. I should like to acknowledge with 
thanks the help received from these various sources and especial- 
ly the Institute of International Studies, which has provided as- 
sistance for the entire project of which this "model unit** is a 
part. 

Hard Morehouse 
Director, Center for Inters 
national Programs and Com- 
parative studies. State 
Education Department, Uni- 
versity of the State b£ 
New York 

President, 

Council for Intercultural 
studies and. Programs 

New York 
June, 1972 
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what is a city? Nhat function does it have in society? Why have 

cities symbolized the greatness, and, at times, the degredation of 

civilizations and cultures? why do certain cities of the past - 

Athens, Jerusalem, Rome • continue to fascinate the imagination? One 

answer to all these questions was given by Lewis Mumford, the American 

scholar who has written with great passion and learning on what cities 

have been in the past, what they are now, and what they may become, 

for good or ill, in the future. In one of his most widely read books, 

**The Culture of Cities," Mumford wrote: 

The city, as one finds it in history, is the point of maximum 
concentration for the power and culture of a community. It is 
the place where the diffused rays cf many separate beams of life 
fall into focus, with gains in both social effectiveness and 
significance. 'The city is the form and symbol of an integrated 
social relationship: it is the seat of the temple, the market, 
the hall of justice, the academy of learning. Here in the city 
the goods of civilization are multiplied and manifolded; here is 
where human experience is transformed into vi^able signs, symbols, 
patterns of conduct, systems of order. Here is where the issues 
of civilization are focused: here, too, ritual passes on occasion 
into the active drama of a fully differentiated and self-con- 
scious society. (Lewis Mumford, **The Culture of Cities," N.Y.: 
Harcourt Brace, 1938, p.3). 

In the city, everything comes together: the best and the worst, 
the richest and the poorest, the wisest and the most foolish. For 
some, the city and all that it stands for has been a vision of hell, 
**the city of dreadful night**; for others, the city is the image for 
the goal of man's spiritual striving, **The City of God." 

More than ever in history, we now know that man^s fate, the 
quality of human lifet is linked with the city, not just New York and 
Calcutta and Shanghai, but the smaller cities as well, whose anonymity 
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to the rest of the world is no measure of their meaning to the people 
who live in then. 

The films in this series are presented with the conviction that 

« 

knoipiing something about a nation* 8 cities is a way to understanding of 
its culture and history. It is not, of course, the only way, or even 
perhaps the best way. Religion, literature, art are indispensable 
elements in any great civilization; so are agriculture, industry, and 
means of transportation. We argue, however, that a glimpse of city 
life, even a fleeting one, gives a student a sense of what it means to 
live within a culture. 

In these short films on selected Indian cities, the emphasis is 
always on the city as a citv # not on the great monuments of the past 
nor on sc^iic beauty. India is a peculiarly photogenic country - it 
is easy to get pictures of elegance and beauty, of the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight, of the Lake Palace at Udaipur, of the splendors of the 
Republic Day processions in Delhi. It is equally easy to gather the 
other kind of striking image - the brutal misery of the hut dwellers 
outside Bombay, the poverty of a Bajasthan village, the children 
begging in Calcutta. But what our photographer tried to do was scMne- 
thing much more difficult: to show the unique character of each se-* 
lected city, and above all, to show why it is a city. This is often 
quite appcurent - a harbor, a river - but sometimes it is not. Some-* 
times it is becatise the city serves a pairtitiular function - it grew up 
around a famous pilgrimage place or it is the center for a local 
industry. Host cities have, of course, many functions, but, by and 
large, the reason for their origin and location Is fairly evident. 
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The cities included here give an idea of the diversity that exists in 
India and yet show that there is an Indian life style which exists in 
all parts of the country. They also illustrate different reasons why 
cities are established and how they change over the ages. 

The selection of the 10 cities in this unit was based on a number 
of factors. First and most iinportantly, the city had to reveal 
clearly the point we were trying to bring out. Agra, for example, was 
founded by the Mughals as an imperial administrative center, but, 
except for the Taj Mahal, it is not today an evidently planned Mughal 
city cuid very few traces of the Mughal court survive. Second, we 
sought to reveal something of -the diversity of India's past and 
present by selecting cities with a distinctive and contrasting style 
and raison d'etre . Third, it was felt that it %90uld be more useful to 
film some of the lesser known and smaller cities^ rather than those 
such as Benares, Delhi, and Jaipur on which more material is already 
available. Finally, the feasibility of actually making the film had 
to be considered; at the time the project was planned, it wa<^ simply 
not possible to film in certain areas. 

Based on these criteria, the following cities were selected: 
Temple Cities . Around great temples, cities grew up, their essential 
purpora being to serve the pilgrims and the large numbers of priests 
and attendants attached to the temples. There are two kinds of temple 
cities: those such as Madurai and Srirangam dominated by one great 
temple, and those with many temples where the sanctity and interest is 
not resident in a temple but in the geographic location itself. Kan- 
chiparam in Tamilnadu is perhaps the most striking of such cities in 
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terms of the size and beauty of the temples, it is one of the oldest 
cities and one of the seven sacred cities of India. Its silk sari 
industry is related to its function as a great pilgrim center. 
Medieval cities . India has very few medieval cities of the kind found 
in Europe. While the temples are old, the other buildings are often 
modern, cuid the cities themselves have changed constantly, reflecting 
the needs of their inhabitants. Quite different in character are the 
few cities surviving from what can be thought of as the **medieval** 
period - before the impact of the Western world, or, to some extent, 
of the Huslijns. Jaisalmer is a walled city in the western deserts of 
Rajasthan. It owed its importance to its location on the caravan 
routes from North India to the coast and Sind, and was a center of 
both trade and defense. It was also a refuge for religious groups, 
particularly the Jains. 

Planned Cities . Planned cities to serve administrative needs date from 
different periods. Fatehpur Sikri was a planned Mughal city. While 
there are many palaces, little remains of the actual city. Mughal 
administrative centers were, however, essentially royal courts - 
permanent military encampments. Chandigarh, on the other hand, is a 
planned 20th century administrative city built by one of the great 
Western architects of the 20th century. Careful consideration has 
been given to areas where people work, live^ shop/ and play. 
Fortified Cities . India is land of great forts, but there were also 
cities which were fortified. These differ from the forts which were 
meant to serve as places of refuge or defense, not for continuous 
living. They also^ differ from the Red Fort of Delhi^ which was aot a 
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'fort in the conventional sense, but a royal enclosure* Gvalior 
provides an interesting contrast between the past and present. The 
city itself is a great medieval fortress, guarding north-^south roads 
and controlling the surrounding countryside* Below it is the modem 
city, Lashkar, once a market town, but now a busy manufacturing city* 
1! )th Centurv Commercial cities * Although actually founded in the 17th 
century, the three greatest cities of India, Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, are almost wholly products of the 19th century* Bombay 
served no function in the Indian economy before the 18th century* 
Change came about through Western contacts and its importance as a 
great trading city, opening up the hinterlands of the area* It has 
continued to grow in importance, and is now one of the largest cities 
of the world* 

Hill station * In the 19th century, the British used hill stations as 
a summer refuge from the heat of the plains* Simla was the summer 
capital of British India* It has now taken on new life as a summer 
resort for the Indian middle claiss on vacation* 

The non^British European Citv > Goa was the product of a deliberate at- 
tempt to transplant western culture (which, for the Portuguese, pre- 
eminently included religion) to India* The tf^rban social structure of 
Goa contrasts sharply with other Indian cities* In the great cities 
that grew up in British India, life tended to be dcxninated by Indian 
business interests and, to some extent, by a visible separation of 
Indian and Western life* In Goa, there was no such separation* The 
Portuguese and Indians lived intermixed and intertwined in a way that 
was quite different* 
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Modern Industrial Toot\ > Jamshedpur, while unique, is a prototype of many 
other modem industrial towns. It was built for the Tata Iron and 
Steel company and is completely a **com{any to%m«** It ±s also the only 
company to%m in India built entirely through private enterprise, as 
opposed to the industrial townships established by the government* 
A Fre-Modern Commercial City * Ahmedabad is unique among Indian cities 
in that it was an important city in pre-modem times, and remained one 
during the 19th century. Its modernization and industrialization are 
not directly related, as is that of Bombay, to the establishment of 
Western political power* Ahmedabad *s ties with Gandhi and the Indian 
independence movement also give it a special place in modern Indian 
history* 

In looking at pictures of these Indian cities or, indeed, most 
cities anywhere, it may not always be easy to see what Lewis Mumford 
saw - the places **where the diffused rays of many separate beams of 
life fall into focus*** But if one looks carefully, and if one uses 
imagination informed by some knowledge of the past, then it is pos- 
sible to see them as a summing up of the life of a civilization* 
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APPROACHES TO DISCDSSION AMD FDRTHER STUD^ 



A8 the above descrlptioriS suggest, cities exist for a number of 
different reasons* That is, they have very often, although not 
always, a special geographic reason for existing. Second, they have 
an economic reason which may or may not be combined with a religious 
or political reason. One could well ask: What is the significance of 
these cities for the life of India? Nhat function does this city 
serve? Why is it here and not sonewhere else? What is distinctive 
about it (as a city, not in terms of special sites, etc.)? How do the 
ways people make their living relate to the city's central purpose? 
Relate this city to the basic question: Why do people live in cities 
and towns? Is city life somehow qualitatively different from rural 
life? Why have cities been the centers of culture, religion, poll* 
tics? Why do artists prefer cities? What are those features of city 
life that make them attractive to different groups: to the poor, to 
the rich, to the young, to the old? Is there a basic difference 
between a **modem^ city and a premodern one in terms of function, 
lifestyle, etc.? What does each city say about India, its history, 
its culture, its way of life? 

What are the differences, or similarities, in life styles between 
these cities? Can comparisons be made between these cities and cities 
in other countries? For example, both Fatehpur Sikri and Nara, Japaui 
are f oinner capitals now reduced to tourist attractions. What is dif- 
ferent, or similar about the planning in Chandigarh and that in 
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Reston, Virginia? Do life styles and historical traditions influence 
city life? 

Despite their differences in location, age, and size, there are 
definite similarities in all of these cities. In general, the wide 
variety of types of transported tion, the small bazaar shops, and the 
mixture of pedestrians and livestock on tusy streets are common to 
most Indian cities, from the oldest to the most modem. The method of 
carrying merchandise is also very similar. (Mho ever has proved that 
two hands are better than one head?) Other similcurities which show 
that these are Indian cities rather than cities in another part of the 
world can also be noted. It might be a useful exercise to take one 
aspect such as handicrafts, transportation, or style of dress^ and 
compare it in seme of the cities. 

The short chapters on each city which follow this section place 
them in their historical and economic context. Experience to date has 
shown that it is advisable to read the material before looking at the 
films. An alternative approach might be to show one or two cities and 
ask students to determine what kind of cities they are and why they 
exist in a particular location. For example, it is quite obvious that 
Jamshedpur is an industrial cit^ and the red soil shown in the film 
indicates the presence of iron ore, necessary for making steel. In 
addition, there are rivers itfhich can transport finished products and 
raw materials. Similarly, Simla is located in the mountains, a cool 
area in which to escape the heat of summer in other parts of India. 

On the assumption that **one picture is worth 1,000 words,** these 
films provide an overview of what life is like in cities of various 
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sizes located in different parta of India. For this reason, some or 
all of the films could be used in introductory Asian civilizations, 
Indian civilization, and urban studies courses. 

Another possibility V70uld be to use one or two films as an in- 
dependent study course in which the student would look at the films, 
read the material presented here and in additional sources, and make a 
study of some aspect of city li£e« A similar approach might be to 
have a student or a group of students produce a sound track for a 
film, or two or three films, based on their research and reading, and 
present the film with narration to the class. The bibliographic ma- 
terial at the end of this booklet lists some soiirces of information, 
although very little has been done to date on Indian cities as such. 
The bUbliography is divided into three categories: material on cities 
and urbanization in general, material on Indian cities in general, 
and; available, materials specifically on the 10 cities included 

in this series of films. 
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y^MCHIPUBA M 

Kanchipuram, 8it.uated in the Chlngleput district in Tamilnadu 
about 47 miles west- southwest of Madras, is a second-class municipal 
town.** It has a population of 110,657 according to the census of 
1971. Once a great and flourishing city and capital of an empire, 
today it is known only for its exquisite saris and its ancient tem- 
ples. 

The origin and early history of the city are shrouded in mystery, 
but there is no doubt that the city is of great antigiiity. Kanchi- 
puram is referred to in early Tamil literature and inscriptions as 
Kacci, Kaccipada, Kanci, Kancipar, Kancimanager, and Kancipuram. 
Kahci means a place where one received supreme bliss, with Ka meaning 
Brahma (God) and anci meaning worship. This etymology suggests that 
the city has had a special place in religious history. Hiuen Tsang, 
the famous Buddhist pilgrim from China, wrote that Ashoka built a 
Buddhist monastery in Kanchipuram which was a rendezvous for the most 
eminent men of the countiry. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, Kanchipuram was the 
capital of the great Pallava dynasty for nearly 6 centuries, begin- 
ning from 200 A.D. The Pallavas were known for their creativity: 
their rule witnessed a great renaissance in the fields of religion, 
arts, literature, philosophy, and architecture. Kanchipuram became 
the center of literary and artistic activity in south India. The 
foundation of South Indian arts and architecture was laid in Kanchi- 
puram in the 7th century. The Pallavas immortalized themselves by 
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building rock*cut temples in this city, the chie£ among these being 
the Kailashnath and Vaikuntha Ferumal temples and those of Ekambara- 
nath and Vardaraja. A series of temples extending over a long period 
exist at Kanchipuram* They show the development of the Dravidian 
style of temple architecture from its origin under the Fallavas in the 
6th century to its culmination at Vijayanagar during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

In the later period (900*1150) when the Cholas ruled over the 
region, it continued to be a place of pre-eminence, being the second 
capital. The Pandyas (1100-1350) and the Vijayanagar rulers (1340- 
1565) also contributed towards its prosperity, although it was no 
longer a capital city. 

Kanchipuram and its scholars and poets created a volume of 
devotional literature and advanced philosophic speculation. Bharavi 
and Dandin, renowned scholars and poets, adorned the Pallava court. 
Dharmapala, the great commentator of Nalanda University, came from 
Kanchipuram. He was a contemporary of the celebrated Buddhaghosa of 
the 5th century, whose association with the Fallavas of Kanchipuram is 
well known. Their contributions made Kanchipuram sacred to the Sai- 
vites as well as the Vaisnavites. 

Kanchipuram is one of the most sacred cities of India. Its 
sanctity is equal to that of Ayodhya, Mathura, Benaras, Avanti, 
Hardwar, and Dwarka, all cities either in the north or in the' west. 
Kanchipuram is the only city of the south which was considered as 
sacred as the six great northern pilgrim centers. Like Bhuyaneswar in 
Orissa and Khajuraho in central India, or Benaras in Uttar Pradesh, it 
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is a city of temples. There are said to be 18** temples in Kanchi- 
pur am, and there are over a hundred major festivals celebrated in them 
each year. More than tvK^ million pilgrims crowd into Kanchipuram each 
year to attend them. 

The temple, apart from being a place of worship, was a great 
social institution, with activities which touched the lives of the 
people at many points. It was a center of learning, for schools and 
colleges were located in its precincts. Kings and wealthy devotees of 
the gods made generous gifts of land to the temple with the result 
that the endowments becaire immensely valuable. Kings Coune to the 
temples to offer worship and celebrate their coronations j the temple 
became a seat of aristocratic life. However, all classes of people 
came to %»rship, except the untouchables, who were barred from the 
great temples lesc they pollute them. 

Kanchipuram temples attracted scholars from all over India* The 
great philosopher-^saint Sankara established a monastery to propagate 
his philosophy of Advaita. Ramanuja preached his philosophy of Ve- 
danta at the Vaishnavite temples. The temples, therefore., became cen- 
ters for learned discourses and debates. Since various sects congre- 
gated around temples of different denominations, sometimes the reli- 
gious controversies tended to be acrimonious. Hamanuja himself had to 
leave Kanchipuram towards the end of his career. The temples were 
also seats of music and the fine arts. At various periods of decline 
in the level of culture, however, these became also centers of lust, 
corruption, and intrigue. The sacred and the profane were juxtaposed 
in temple life. 
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The temple festivals were sometimes celebrated with unsurpassed 
grandeur. This was true of the Sri Vardarajaswami Temple, a Vaisna- 
vite temple, similarly, largc^ crowds congregated at the Saivite fes- 
tivals of the temples of Goddess Kamakshi (wife of Lord Shiva) and of 
Lord Ekanbraswarar (Lord Shiva) • During these festivities various 
types of entertainments were organized. 

The decline of Kanchipuram can be traced to the period of the 
Nayakas of Madura (1600*1700) when the center of political gravity 
shifted to the south at Madurai. The Vijayanagar kingdom too had its 
base in the %iestern side of the Deccan. That Kanchipuram did not 
completely lose its position was due to its great temples and its 
famous cotton and silk goods. In excellence, in richness of color, 
and texture, only the Benaras silk Sooris can match those of Kanchi- 
puram. 

There is no record to show the approximate date of the origin of 
the silk weaving industry in Kanchipuram, but' there is no doubt that 
the industry is as old as the cotton weaving industry of the region. 
The epic poems of Tamil literature, which were written in the second 
century A.D., mention the weavers who wove excellent fabrics out of 
cotton, silk, and wool. It appears that a particular caste of weav- 
ers, the Saliyars, controlled the silk weaving in those days. When 
the maritime city of Kaveripoomapattinam, known for silk weaving, was 
submerged by the sea, some of the Saliyars moved to Kanchipuram^ 
Another explanation for the concentration iof silk weaving industry at 
Kanchipuram is supplied by the sericultural experts ^ho found that the 
water of Kanchipuram had a inique quality, imparting lustre to raw 
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silk, which is imported from Bangalore. The gold lace required for 
the borders of saris comes from Surat. 

The lucrative silk weaving industry declined in the 18th and 19th 
centuries because of competition from machine-made cloth. There were 
5,290 silk looms in 1899, but by 1921, only 2,406. since 1961, the 
silk industry has begun showing a spurt of activity, mainly as a re- 
sult of government patronage, liveavers* cooperatives have been formed 
and the government has set up a silk Centre: Tamilnad savodaya Sangh 
Silk Centre. There are now nearly 20,000 cotton looms and 6,500 silk 
looms. 

The silk saris produced at Kanchipuram are mostly sold in south 
India, 70 to 75 percent within Madras State, but in recent years they 
have found markets in BOTibay, Delhi, and Calcutta because of their 
quality and their cheapness as canpared with the Benaras or Bengal 
silk saris. 

Of all looms, 70 .percent are controlled by the master weavers. 
Cooperatives were set up to provide assistance to weavers and to help 
in markciiting their products. The Kanchipuram Silk Weavers' Co-oper* 
ative Production and Sale Society Ltd. was started in 1942. In March 
1955, a Silk Heavers Co-operative Society was started, followed by a 
Silk Weavers society in March 1957. The All India Handloom Board of 
the Government of India provides assistance to these cooperatives in 
the form of loans, free service of departmental offices, and a subsidy 
to meet the cost of the designs during the first year of inception. 
The Government silk Centre %#a8 started in May 1958, followed by the 
Tamilnad Sarvodaya Sangh in 1959. In spite of this assistance, the 
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plight of many of tJie small, independent iseavers is pitiable. The 
master iieavers present a united front, and, as they know most of the 
buyers in Kanchipuram and Madras city, they can sell their goods 
quickly. Their financial resources are also sound. The small weaver 
has neither adequate financial backing nor active looms at his com- 
mand. He is not able to pay money to the designers and therefore con- 
stantly produces old-fashioned saris for which there is not a steady 
demand. Many independent weavers have been forced to work for wages 
for the master weavers. 

More than most Indian cities, Kanchipuram has retained much of 
the past, with its great temples dominating the busy streets. 
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JAISALMEK 



The walled city of Jaisalmer, with a population of 16,578, is 
located in the heart of Thar, or the Great Indian Desert, the vast, 
barren region that stretches from Punjab in the North to the Rann of 
Cutch in the south. The border between India and Pakistan runs 
through the center of the Desert. Few cities anywhere in the world 
have a more isolated, unpromising site, and its existence should be 
understood in terms of the human needs of adjusting to the harsh 
surroiznding environment. As one traveller remarked, it is a splendid 
testimony to the resourcefulness and resilience of the human spirit. 
Through the centuries, it has served three main functions: as a refuge 
for groups and individuals fleeing from enemies; as a market town for 
the desert dwellers of the area; and as a way station, or resting 
place, for the caravans of traders making their way across the desert 
from the coast to the interior of northern India. That Jaisalmer 
could serve these purposes is explained by the fact that while the 
region immediately surrounding it appears to be like the rest of the 
Great Desert, it has important differences. The Great Desert is a sea 
of shifting sand, almost wholly barren of vegetation, and without any 
perennial rivers or streams. It would seem as one travels through 
this region that it would be utterly barren of human habitation of any 
kind. Yet men have wrested a painful existence from the desert, and, 
to the desert people, the area around Jaisalmer appeared by contrast 
relatively fertile and well watered. An ancient legend indicates how 
the presence of a spring of water in the area made it a special place 
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as an oasis in the desert wastes. According to the legend, in the 
Silver Age, millions of years before our present age, a famous holy 
man had discovered a small spring in the desert and established his 
hermitage beside it. Then one day Krishna, the great deity, came to 
visit the holy man, and when he found that the water from the spring 
had a salty taste (as does much of the water in the area) , he struck 
the ground with his weapon « the discus. A spring of sweet water 
bubbled from the ground. At the same time, Krishna prophesied that 
one day a descendent of his would ccme there and build a city. 

In actual fact, there is now no stream in Jaisalmer of the kind 
the legend describes, although it is possible that there was one in 
earlier times. What does exist in the Jaisalmer region, in contrast 
to other areas, are catchment basins formed by low ranges of hills 
which hold some of the meager rainfall of the area for a shorts period. 
The Jaisalmer area also receives slightly more rain than the rest of 
the desert, with the average rainfall being about 6 inches a year, but 
in some years as much as 15 inches have been recorded. These amounts 
seem negligible, but some areas of the desert receive virtually no 
rain. The rocky outcroppings and ranges of hills also prevent the 
soil blo%n.ng as much as it does elsewhere. The result is that crops 
of coarse food grains such as sorghum and pulses can be grom. The 
rainfall is also sufficient to provide fodder for camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, and these animals are the basis of the livelihood of 
the population. Jaisalmer has long been the market town for the peo- 
ples who have come to terms with the desert. Salt was one of the most 
important ccmunodities sold in the markets of Jaisalmer. Through the 
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years, it was made from brine found close to the desert surface where 
water and salt deposits have mixed. Since in the 19th century the 
Government of India acquired a monopoly on all salt manufactured in 
India, only enough to satisfy local needs could be produced. Lime- 
stone is also quarried near the city, providing the yellow stone used 
for most of the buildings. The city has also been, for centuries, the 
market place for one of the few manufactured goods - coarse cloth made 
from camels* and goats* hair. 

But iiAiat makes Jaisalmer memorable among the cities of India, and 
provides such a startldLng contrast to the barren, empty countryside, 
is the existence in the heart of the desert of not just a market town, 
but a great walled city with a magnificent fort, palaces, and wealthy 
temples. These reflect the city*s function as a place of refuge and 
security for its ruling dynasty and for traders. 

The history of the city begins in 1156 A.D. although the chroni- 
cles of the rulers trace the origin of the family back to remotest 
2untiquity. The rulers %^re Rajputs, members of the clans that gov- 
erned most of North India before the invasion by the Turks from Cen- 
tral Asia in the 12th century. The area now known as Rajasthan was 
the Rajput homeland, but through the centuries they had established 
kingdoms far beyond this region. The chiefs of the Rajputs, indicat- 
ing their pride in their lineage and their sense that they were given 
a special mandate to rule, traced their ancestry to the gods. They 
gloried in their traditions as fearless warriors and lived by a 
chivalric code that emphasized that the duty of a ruler was to fight 
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and to die rather than ever surrender to a foe* One of these Rajput 
tribes, the Bhatias, became rulers of Jaisalmer. 

According to their *chro52icles, the Bhatia Rajputs had originally 
left Rajasthan and founded a kingdom in what is now Afghanistan. They 
were driven from there and then founded a kingdom in the Punjab* in 
the course of time, the Bhatias were also driven out of this kingdom, 
and they moved southwards to the Indian Dese3rt« There the chief of 
the clan, Jaisal, in 1156 founded the fortress city of Jaisalmer* Ac- 
cording to the chronicles, when Jaisal had reached the area, he found 
a hermit on top of a rocky ridge who told him the story of Krishna 
having been responsible for the spring of sweet water* Since Jaisal* s 
family clodmed descent from Krishna, this seemed a good omen, and the 
hermit pointed out to Jaisal verses that Krishna had inscribed on the 
wall of the spring* These prophesied that a prince of Krishna's 
family, named Jaisal, would one day come into this land and erect a 
castle on the mountain top* The story is no doubt a legend, made up 
to give legitimacy to the dynasty, but in later centuries, when the 
Bhatia Rajputs were driven cut of their city, it served as a powerful 
reminder to them and to their people of their claim to Jaisalmer* 

The history of Jaisalmer and its milers in succeeding centuries 
follows the pattern of other, parts of Rajasthan* The Rajput chief tans 
fought each other, but the great threat to their traditional way of 
life came from the Turks, who had gained control of Punjab and the 
areas suif^rounding Delhi at the end of the 12th century* Although 
Jaisalmer retained its independence because of its remoteness, it was 
a source of trouble for the Delhi sultans since it owed its importance 
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partly to the fact l:hat it %ia8 on the routes that ran frcn the coast 
and the Indus valley to Delhi. The Jaisalmer ruler would attack the 
Sultan's caravans an they passed through the desert. It was after one 
such raid, when treasure for rhe ;t3ultan carried by 1,500 horses and 
1,500 miles was captured and taken to Jaisalmer, that the Delhi Sul- 
tan, Aluddin, decided to destroy the power of the Bhatia Rajputs. The 
city was beseiged, and \Aien it was clear that it would fall to the 
Sultan* s forces, two actions characteristic of the the fiajputs* chi* 
valric code were carried out. First, all Rajput women itfere put to 
death or committed suicide by leaping into a great fire, in order not 
to fall into the hands of the Muslim conquerors. The chronicles say 
that 24,000 women died. ""Blood flowed in torrents, ^Aiile the smoke of 
the pyre ascended to the heavens; not one feared to die... not the 
worth of a straw was preserved for the foe." (Tod, Annals of Raias- 
than, p. 1214). Then the warriors opened the gates of the city and 
rushed out to the enemy camp, where after a fierce battle all of the 
Rajputs were slain. The Sultan blocked up the gates of the fort, and 
for many years Jaisalmer was abandoned by its Rajput rulers. The city 
itself survived, however, and eventually the rulers returned to it, 
and in the middle of the 17th century Jaisalmer became a feudatory of 
the great Mughal Empire, with the decline of the Mughal Empire in the 
early years of the 18th century, Jaisalmer once more became the cap- 
ital of an independent state. Early in the 19th century, however, all 
the states of Rajasthan signed treaties with the British^ who had 
established their power in India by this time. By these treaties the 
rulers gave up all control over their relations with other states. 
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including ^he right to make war, in return for a guarantee of their 
internal power and the continuance cf their dynasties. Jaisalmer 
signed such a treaty in 1818, and for over a hundred years remained 
isolated fiom the rest of India. For a long time, however, it 
remained an important stopping place for caravans across the desert, 
with most of the rulers' income coming from transit dues. The city 
enjoyed considerable prosperity in the early 19th century because of 
the opium trdde between India and China. After the British took 
control of Bengal, all the sales of opium for the China market were 
supposed tx> be a government monopoly. Since the new government was 
not in control of the internal affairs of the princely states, a great 
deal o£ opium was grown in the states of Central India. This opium 
%ias shipped across the dese:rt to ports on the west coast to avoid 
British taxes. Jaisalmer profited from this trade, as the caravans 
carrying it passed through tiie area. Before the trade was finally 
suppressed, many of the merchants of Jaisalmer had made great fortunes 
which they used to build seme of the mansions that still stand in the 
city. 

The fortifications, the street plans, the buildings of Jaisalmer 
all stand witness to its functions as a place of refuge, a market cen- 
ter, a way station for caravans, and the capital of a ruler. The city 
appears to rise abruptly out of the surrounding desert, and all trav- 
ellers remark how spectacular it seems against the emptiness of the 
hcursh countryside. The city is built at the end of a low range of 
hills, and it is surrounded by a wall 3 miles long, 10 to 15 feet 
high, and 5 feet thick. There are two entrances to the city, one on 
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the %ie8t side, one on the east, so that the caravans could move 
through on their journeys across the desert. A wide road connects the 
two gates, and leading from it are many very narrow alleys. The 
finest houses are on these alleys. The explanation given is that when 
the rich people built their houses they encroached on the public 
roads. This may be true, but one suspects that another reason is that 
narrow roads provide more privacy - people travel along them only if 
they live there. They are also probably safer - they can be defended 
against robbers. In any case, since there was almost no wheeled 
traffic when they were built, there was little need for wide streets, 
except for the main mcurket. one of the finest of these houses is 
called Patuwa-ki-Haveli, and belonged to a family that made its money 
from the opiw trade across the desert. Another great house belongs 
to the notorious Salim Singh, who was the ruler *s chief min7.'t^er at 
the beginning of the 19th century. Colonel James Tod, who was his 
contemporary and wrote the first account in English of Jaisalmer, 
described him as **a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole 
people,** (Tod, p. 1240) by his cruel exactions on trade and agricul- 
ture, and as a man of fiend-like spirit who murdeirr^d anyone T^ho stood 
in his way. Tod claims that by driving out the traders and bankers 
and crushing the spirits of the cultivators, Salim Singh destroyed the 
prosperity of Jaisalmer. 

South of the to%m on a small ridge 250 feet above the surrounding 
country is the great fort of the rulers of Jaisalmer. Surrounded by 
high walls with many bastions and battlements, the fort was the final 
refuge in times of war. It contains the iculer^s palace, family man* 
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sions, and a number of Hindu and Jain temples • LiXe moat Indian royal 
residences, the palace has hundreds of saiall rocns, reflecting the 
ruler's life style: the need for accomnodaticn for wives and concu- 
bines, for numerous relatives, servants of all kinds, and guards. The 
exterior of the palace is very beautiful, %#ith many carvings in lime- 
stone a^id sandstone. The palace is cromied by a great metal umbrella, 
a sign of royalty in India since very ancient times. 

The temples in the fort area are very old, perhaps dating back 
even before the building of the city in 1156. Jaisalmer was a refuge 
for the Jain community, a religious sect that believed in complete 
nonviolence. They fled to Jaisalmer from areas where they were per- 
secuted. They were given protection by the Jaisalmer rulers, and, . 
since many of them were merchants and bankers, they controlled much of 
the wealth of the city. They used their wealth to build temples and 
to support learning, with the result that Jaisalmer has some of the 
oldest and most valuable collections of manuscripts in India. Else- 
where, invading armies destroyed Much of the record of India's past, 
but in Jaisalmer, in the Jain monasteries, learning and literaiture 
found a refuge. The dry climate of the area helped the preservation 
of so many treasures. Elsewhere the insects and damp heat of India 
are very destructive of manuscripts c ' Although there are many thou- 
sands of palm-leaf manuscripts in the temples and a few scholars have 
studied them, most of them have been little used in modern times. 

since India has become independent, Jaisalmer has been less iso- 
lated, less cut off from the modern world. It can now be reached by 
rail and bus from Jodhpur, the nearest large city, which is about 200 
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mlles to the east* A very aoibitious irrigation program has been 
started that, when cooipleted^ will bring water a distance o£ over 400 
miles from the Punjab rivers to Jaisalmer. Scientists believe that 
with the introduction of water much of the area can be made to yield 
crops, ending dependency on the few scanty inches of rain that fall 
during the monsoon. Prospecting for oil has also been started in the 
region, with some indication that oil may be present as in other 
desert areas. At the beginning of the 19th century. Colonel Tod had 
foreseen two possibilities that would make Jaisalmer important to the 
rest of India, one was that it would be a link, as it had been in 
ancient times, for trade and commerce bet%^en the Indus and Gangetic 
valleys* The other was that it would become a bulwark for the defense 
of India^as it was then on the border between the territories con- 
quered by the British and the areas to the west* Jaisalmer, he said, 
would be the most practicable route for an enemy entering India from 
the west, and therefore it should become a strong point of defense* 
Jaisalmer never served this function in the 19th century, but, during 
the war bet%#een Indian and Pakistan in 1971# it was one of the points 
of attack from the west* Its great wall and fort no longer serve as a 
defense against modem armies, but; they axe a reminder of the city's 
heritage as a place of refuge. It is possible it may become, as Tod 
hoped, a trading link when the two countries establish more friendly 
relations* 
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FATEHPUR SIKRI 

Ftttehpur sikri is one of the many cities of India that were huill: 
as capitals by rulers and then deserted. Once the imperial capital of 
Emperor Akbar (c. 1526*1605) , nov it is the silent witness of a van- 
ished dream, a collection of temples and mosques, mansions, and pal'- 
aces. The present town is located on the slope of a rocky sandstone 
ridge to the southwest of the rains and old buildings, which cover an 
area of 2,032 acres. The town now has a population of over 10,000^ 
although in Akbar* s days the population exceeded 400,000. 

Fatehpur Sikri was once a small^ insignificant town inhabited by a 
community of stonecutters who took tiie raw material for their trade 
from the hillock on which they lived. Its history goes back to the 
14th century Utien it was held by the sikarwar Rajputs. The Sikarwars 
are a branch of the Bargujars (one of the 36 royal Rajput clans) 
claiming descent from Rama's son. Lava. According to the legend cur- 
rent in Agra, they came from Ayodhya by way of Gwalior, Jaipur, and 
Bharatpur and settled down in SDcri, from which the tribe is said to 
have derived its name, under their leader Chandraj. Sikri, howeve^^,^ 
came into prominence in the first quarter of the 15th century when it 
was made the headquarters t>f the Saiyids, Muslim rulers of the region 
east of Bayana. It is next heard of after Babar's conquest of India 
in 1525. BaJt>ar visited Silcri because of the existence of a big lake 
there. Be ordered a stone platform to be built in the middle of the 
lake for holding parties. Some years later, a holy man, Salim Chisti, 
came to live in the area. The people believed he possessed the power 
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of per.forming miracles, and the stonecutters built a MOsque over the 
grotto where he meditated. Many nobles and courtiers from Agra who 
had heard of Salim Chisti visited him, but it was to the Emperor him- 
self that he owed his great fame. Akbar^s wife had not produced a son 
and Salim Chisti was reputed to be able to cure barren women. So 
Akbar sent his wife to Salim chisti to be blessed. A son was bom, 
whom Akbar named Salim (later Jahangir) in honor of the holy man. The 
grateful Akbar then decided to move his capital to Sikri. He had just 
captured the great Rajput fort of Ranthambore, and he commemorated his 
victory by renaming the village of Sikri, Fatehpur Sikri (city of vic- 
tory) . 

For his wife"s confinement, Akbar had begun building a palace in 
1569, Rang Mahal, close to the stone cutters* mosque. The innumerable 
palaces and mosques took 5 or 6 years to build, and, in 1574, Akbar 
held his court at Fatehpur sikri. Ralph Fitch, an Englishman who 
visited the city, ^ote, **The king hath in Agra and Fatepore. .. 1,000 
elephants, 30,000 horses, 1,400 tame deer and 600 concubines. . .such 
store of ounces, tigers, buffaloes, cocks and hawks that it is very 
strange to see. He 3^eepeth a great Court.. ..Agra and Fatepore are two 
very great cities, either of them much greater than London.** (John 
Pinkerton, **A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voy- 
ages and Travels in All Parts of the World,** Vol. 9, p. 41QJ 

Abul Fazl, Akbar *s friend and court histcucian, gave a vivid de- 
scripticm of the beauty of Fatehpur sikri. A masonry fort was erected^ 
and two elephants carved in stone at its gate ** inspire astonishment.** 
The royal palace and the residence of many of the nobility were upon 
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the sunmlt of the hillf but the plains were studded with numerous 
mansions and gardens « Akbar ordered the building of mosques, a 
college, and a religious house. Nithin the neighborhood was a lake 
12 miles in circumference; on its embankment was constructed a 
spacious courtyard, a minar, and a place for the game of pharoan . 
Here elephant fights also took place. Also in the vicinity was a 
quarry of red sandstone where slates of any dimension could be 
excavated. Akbar lived in his new capital for 16 years. He held 
religious discussions at the Ibadata-Khana (House of Morship) and as a 
result, the new religion, Din--i*Ilahi, a synthesis of all creeds, was 
established. Akbar left Fatehpur Sikri in 1581 for Kabul, but he 
returned in the same year to celebrate his victory. In 1582, a 
reservoir at sikri suddenly burst, with disastrous results. A number 
of houses were swe^ away. However, the princes and their friends 
%iere saved and Akbar spent vast sums in alms which he gave in grat* 
itude and ordered that meat should not be served to his table on the 
anniversary of this day. 

Akbar left Fatehpur Sikri in 1566^ Troubles in the northwest 
compelled him to move to Lahore, and then he returned to Agra instead 
of to Sikri. A shortage of water probably explains %iiy he abandoned 
Sikri, for the lake dried up during the winter and summer. Within a 
few years, the palaces, mosques, and mansions were deserted. William 
Finch, who visited the city 5 years after Akbar *8 death^ found it 
"ruinate, lying like a waste desart (sic) , and very dangerous to passe 
through in the night.** (William Fester, **Early Travels in India, 
1583*1619,** p. 148). It became the haunt of wild beast8<» There are 
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accounts of shah Jehan and others visiting it and offering prayers • 
Only once did a later Mughal king decide to honor Sikri* This was 
Mohammed ShahjiWhen he sat in state there on the Peacock Throne in 
1719, and had himself crowned Emperor of India* 

Fatehpur sikri preserves ^the complete physical environment in 
which Akbar, his family, and his courtiers lived.** As a recent writer 
remarks, "^both as evidence for the domestic arrangements of Akbar*s 
household and as an unsurpassed essay in the combination of Muslim and 
Hindu styles, Fatehpur sikri must rank among the most importcuit sur- 
viving Mughal monuments." (Hambly, **Cities of Mughal India," p. 64). 
Akbar encouraged a synthesis of Muslim and Hindu artistic tradition 
which reflected the noncommunal composition of his court and "the Em- 
peror *8 concept of a universal empire unfettered by Muslim particular^ 
ist traditions." (Hambly, p. 73 » ) 

With its cluster of historical buildings, the town is about 6 
miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a 32-foot high battlement 
wall with nine identical gateways each flanked by massive semi-cir- 
cular stone bastions. 

The Maubat Khana is a triple archway where music was played by 
the couirt musicians to announce the arrival and departure of the king 
on state functions. The courtyard in front was perhaps the jewellers' 
bazaar. From the Naubat Khana, the road leads up a hill to the mint. 
To the south of the mint was the royal treasury, now in a dilapidated 
ccmdition. 

The Diwan*i-Am, or Ball of Public Audience, has two beautiful 
screens of red sandstone engraved in geometrical patterns. The Diwu* 
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i-khas, or Hall of Private Audience, Is neax the astrologer's seat. 
Next is the Ankh Mlchaull, the Hlde-and-seek chamber where Akbar Is 
said to have played hide*and-seek with the ladies of his court. 

The Parchisi Couirt, in front of the Diwan-i-khas, is laid out in 
black and white squares. According to legend, Akbar used courtesans 
as the pawns in the game, Ttie Panch Mahal is an open^ five-story^ 
pillared pavilion from which the women could see the moon and have a 
panoramic view of the countryside. 

The apartment of the Turkish sultan is an exquisite work in 
stone. Geometrical designs and a variety of designs from nature all 
blend Into a harmonious whole. The biggest building of Fatehpur Sikri 
is the mosque, the Jami Masjid, built by Akbar in 1571-72. Two enor- 
mous gates, the saahi Darwaza and the Buland Darwaza, open to the east 
and south. The beginning of an Arabic inscription on the inside of 
the Buland Darwaza says: "Thus said Jesus, on whcisi be peace I The 
world is a bridge; pass over it, but build no house upon it." Nithin 
the courtyard is the white marble tomb of Salim Chlsti. To this day, 
women come to ask for the gift of children by tying a thread on the 
marble screen and making a wish. 

Today, these opulent buildings are an important tourist attrac- 
tion and a reminder of a bygone era. 
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As a new and totally planned city, Chandigarh, compared with most 
other Indian cities, presents many unusual features. It was created 
to meet the need for a new capital city for Punjab after the partition 
of India in 1947. In 1950, the original planning of the city was done 
by Albert Mayer of Mayer and Whittlesey of New York, but in 1951, Le 
Co.Tbu3ier, the well-known French architect, revised the entire plan 
with the help of Maxwell Fry, Pierre Jeaneret, and Jane Drew. These 
partners were aided by a team of Indian architects, engineers, and 
administrators, notable among whom were P. L. Varma, the Chief Engi- 
neer of Punjab, and P. N. Thapar of the Indian Civil Service. In the 
main, however, Chandigarh is the product of the master builder^ Le Cor- 
busier. 

Chandigarh is situated 150 miles north of Delhi. The city covers 
8,919 acres or about 16.5 square miles and is roughly rectangular in 
shape. It is on a plateau at about 1,300 feet above sea level. The 
average rainfall in the area is 45 inches a year. In 1961, the pop- 
ulation of the city was 99,262, and by 1971, it bad grown to 218, 743. 
The original plan envisaged no more than 150,000 inhabitants since, 
being neither a manufacturing nor an industrial city, it had no com- 
pelling impetus for growth. Its importance lies entirely in being a 
seat of the state government of Punjab. Since the division of Punjab 
into Haryana and Punjab, Chandigarh has had the unique function of 
being the capital of both states. 
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With the partition of India in 1947, the old province of Punjab 
was bifurcated, the western portions with a Muslim majority going to 
Pakistian and the eastern portions remaining with India. When Lahore, 
the capital of the undivided Punjab, went over to Pakistan, the East 
Punjab was left without a capital. Though Simla functioned as the 
capital of the new state for some time, it suffered from many draw- 
backs. Being a hill station, it was hard to get to, it was very cold 
in winter, and it had very little scope for expansion because of its 
location in ^he hills. Construction and living costs were also very 
high. 

Very positive advant:ages were seen in constructing an entirely 
new capital. Partit:ion had disrupted the economic and cultural life 
of the new state, and it was felt that a suitable nucleus should be 
provided around which the commercial, educational, and cult:urai inter- 
ests of the new state could be rehabilitated. The city thus was con* 
ceived amidst the crisis and confusion created by i:he partition and 
consequent influx of refugees from West Pakistan. At the same time, a 
new, independent India was being born. Jawaharlal Nehru, then Prime 
Minister of India, gave enthusiastic support to the idea of creating a 
new ci^y, and the impetus for the project came mainly from him. In 
his usual romantic vein, he said of Chandigarh: **Let this be a new 
town, symbolic of the freedom of India, unfettered by the traditions 
of the past... an expression of the nation faith the future.** The 
site chosen was free from the existing encumbrances of old towns and 
old "traditions. In the words of Nehru, this was to be **the first 
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large expression of our creative genius flowering on our newlyearned 
freedom. " 

There were several factors which influenced the choice of Chan- 
digarh. In the first place, the site is fairly level, with a gentle 
slope eminently suited for purposes of drainage. .Second, there is 
adbundant supply of underground water. The site has a healthy climate 
cuid fertile soil for growing fruits, vegetables, and trees. Building 
materials, such as good clay, stones, and sand are easily available 
from neighboring areas. Situated at the foot of the Shivalik hills 
and against the evergreen hills of the Himalayas, the site has con- 
siderable scenic beauty. Furthermore, there was ample scope for 
building without destroying existing patterns of life. The only 
village nearby is that of Hani Majra where there is a temple to the 
goddess chandi from whan the city derives its name. 

The area of the city has been divided into small units called 
sectors. There are 29 sectors numbered from 1 to 30, skipping the 
unlucky number 13. The sectors are rectangular, and, with the excep- 
tion of sectors 1 to 6, each sector is three-quarters of a mile in 
length and half a mile in width and covers roughly 250 acres. Every 
sector has been arranged so as to function as a self-sufficient unit 
in terms of its day-to-day requirements such as shopping centers, cin- 
emas, schools, health and community centers, and recreation grounds. 
But although each sector was designed to be self-sufficient, it was 
not expected to be a closed and isolated unit. 

One of the unique features of the city is its street system. The 
road plan is based on a rectangular network or grid at intervals of 
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half a mile by three-quarters of a mile, for the most part. The 
direction of the road network is also significant. The longer roads 
run from northwest to southeast, following the fall of the land, and 
the shorter roads from east to west, in the direction of the prevail-* 
ing breeze in winter and summer. There are seven categories of roads, 
defined in accordance with their use. Various types of traffic have 
been classified and have been segregated in the road system. The 
difference between the fast*moving and 8lcw*moving traffic has been 
kept in mind. Attention has been paid to the problem of traffic con* 
gestion and pedestrian safety. 

The focal point of the city is the "Capitol** complex containing 
the government buildings, the High Court, the Legislative Assembly, 
the Governor's mansion, and the Secretariat. The Governor's mansion 
crowns the Capitol. These buildings, which are of great architectural 
interest, were planned and designed by Le Corbusier. Located in sec- 
tor 1 in the northeast corner of the city, they sicand in solemn iso- 
lation and grandeur. 

According to Le Corbusier, the materials of city planning are 
sky, space, trees, steel and cement, in this order and in this hier- 
archy, with this aim in view, the structures were kept separate with 
plenty of space left between them. Since the sections were designed 
to function more or less independently of each other, the planners 
thought that, for the day-te^day workings of the government, there was 
no particular need for close physical communication. At the same 
time, in spite of the space available around the structures, the Cap- 
itol area was not designed to permit further expansion. It has become 
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increasingly difficult, therefore, to find room for the fast expand- 
ing requirements of a developing secretariat. 

The chief commercial area, which also contains the district of- 
fices and other government departments along with the town hall, is in 
sector 17, almost at the geographical center of the city. The indus- 
trial area is at a distance from the city and has an area of 580 
acres. The education center, i.e., the University, is situated in the 
northwest. Out of 29 sectors, all except 5 are residential sectors. 

Parks and parkways run across the city from one end to the other. 
An area of 3,000 acres immediately surrounding the city has been left 
undeveloped to serve as a green belt, where trees have been planted 
with careful attention to their height, spread, pace of growth, color 
of flowers, and the seasons of flowering. 

The community in Chandigarh is barely 15 years old, hence it may 
be too early to expect a stable and coherent social structure. The 
city is largely inhabited by migrants from Nest Pakistan, as well as 
from other parts of India. The natural process of community organi- 
zation has also heen affected by the controls inherent in planning. 
Two significant aspects of the physical structure which influence the 
social structure are housing and the spatial distribution of popula- 
tion in terms of the specially created sectors. 

The magnificent structures created by Le Corbusier, as well as 
the splendid domestic architecture in various sectors of the city 
built by wealthy citizens, give Chandigarh the appearance of a most 
class-conscious city. Recent critics argue that Chandigarh does not 
conform to the socialist pattern of modem India. The needs of the 
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poorer classes of the ccmununity, it has been said, . ..uve been ignored, 
and -the city is dehumanized and bureaucra*tic. Chandigar^^ according 
to these critics, fails to provide an answer to the urban problems of 
modem industrial society. These criticisms are summed up in a letter 
by a recent visitor: *>Chandigarh seems very dull after the other In- 
dian cities. Its openness is very much what the Western cities need, 
yet here it all seems very anti-Indian. 

''I am too well "protected* by the green belt which surrounds the 
Guest House. Somehow I prefer the overcrowded streets and the public 
bathrooms. They seem more real, and paradoxically, more dignified. 
Chandigarh is too objective for my taste I 

"There is not height to cancel the boredom of the equal -looking 
architecture %Aiich seems to grow out of some abstract and self ish en- 
terprise. Adequate living? They tell me people live much better here 
' and that government housing costs only 10 pe^ent of one's salary - 
yet I see no individuality! It is as though I am presented with *live 
statistics: * 13 categories of housing: administration complex, indus- 
try to the east, education to the west, etc., etc. Furthermore, it is 
so conscious of its own organization..." 

But the costs a;nu class values reflected in Chandigarh are an 
integral part not only of Indian tradition but of all modern cities of 
the world. Chandigarh was planned for a modem community, and was 
equipped with the requirements of such a coMiunity. To the master 
builder, Le corbusier, this city of his creation was like a poem, 
displaying abundant grandeur and romantic fervor. Despite criticism, 
however severe or legitimate it might be, the fact remains that 
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Chandigarh is a bold and unique experiaent in successful town planning 
and architecture. 
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Gwalior is an example of a city that has passed through at least 
three distinct stages of developnent. it originated as a strong de-* 
fense point in the interior of the country, controlling routes between 
the north and south. Then in the 18th and 19th centuries, it was the 
capital of a semi^autononous kingdooi. Finally, it has become a center 
for modem industrial development in a relatively backward region of 
India. 

The city and the district derive their name from the historic 
rock fortress built on am isolated flat^topped hill. Various legends 
exist regarddlng the origin of the name of the district, which, is re- 
ferred to in inscriptions as Gopaparvat, Xvopachal Dung, Gopagiri, or 
Gopadri, meaning the cowherd's hill. The hill on which the fortress 
was built was originally called Gopacbala and Gopagiri, or the hill of 
Gopa or the cowherd, and under this name, Gwalior was founded by a 
Kachhwaha chief, Suraj Sen, the petty Baja of Kuntalpuri or Kutwar. 
The story goes that Suraj sen was a leper, and, one day while on a 
hunting expedition, he came near the hill of Gopagiri to look for 
water. He came to the cave of a holy man, the siddh Gwalipa, and 
asked for water. The hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, 
and, no sooner had the king drunk it than he was cured of his leprosy. 
The grateful Raja promised to do whatever the holy man wished. On 
being directed to build a fort on the hill and to enlarge the tank 
from irtiich the healing water had been drawn, Suraj Sen built the 
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fortress, which he named after the hemit Gwaliavar or Gwallor. Ihe 
king also enlarged the tank and called it Suraj Kund after hioiself • 

The fortress stands on a long, narro%f, rocky sandstone hill which 
rises abruptly 300 feet above the surrounding country. It is 1 3/4 
miles long, running north to south, and varies in width from 600 feet 
to 2,800 feet. The walls *of the fortress are 30 to 35 feet high. The 
fort contains numerous temples, Hindu and Jain sculptures, shrines, 
tanks, wells, and palaces, the most famous of which are those of the 
ruler Raja Man Singh (1486*1517), the greatest of the Tomar rulers who 
adorned the hill with new edifices. According to legend. Raja Man 
Singh Mas hunting one ^y near the village of Rai to the northwest of 
the fort when he saw a beautiful girl. He at once fell in love with 
her and asked her to marry him. Mrignayani %«as a village girl fond of 
the river which washed her village, she agreed to marry the king if 
he could devise some means to connect the palace with the village 
river. The infatuated king is said to have built an underground tun- 
nel, traces of which are still to be seen, which connected the river 
with the palace. ^ 

Gwalior was under the zrule of various Rajput dynasties including 
the Kanauj kings of the Kachhwahas, and the Farihars, and later on, 
the Nughals. The Rajputs ruled Gwalior until 1196 when Qutubuddin 
Aibak took the fort for Mohammed Gbori. Fourteen years later, the 
Farihars recovered the fort again. They retained possession until 
1232 when Iltumish, after a siege of 11 months, captured the citadel 
and, to celebrate this victory, put 700 prisoners to death. Rather 
than fall victims to the kings of Delhi, the Rajput ifomen burned 
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thems elves to death in the ceremony knovn as 1auhar > The fort and the 
territory remained in the hands of the Muslim Sultans until 1398 when 
Timur invaded North India* During the confusion caused by the inva- 
sion, a Tomar Rajput made himself master of Gvalior. 

Raja Man Singh was the greatest king of this time. His eventful 
rule from 1486 to 1517 marks a period of great political and cultural 
development. His patronage of musicians brought into existence the 
Gwalior School of Music which later gave Akbar 16 singers out of the 
36 named in the "Ain-i-Akbari," including Tan Sen, the most famous 
singer in India. Tan Sen*s tomb is in Gwalior, within sight of the 
palaces which he knew so well. 

Raja Nan Singh's death was followed by a formidable attack on the 
fort by the Delhi sultan, which culminated in conquest in 1516. 
Thereafter, it passed into the hands of the Mughals. It was in Ak- 
bar *s time that the fort became not only a strong palace for the Mu- 
ghals, but also a political prison. The power of the Mughal empire 
declined in the early 18th century, and Gwalior passed under the 
control of the Marathas in 1765. One of the leading Maratha generals, 
Mahaji Sindhia, made it the capital of what was virtually an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Sindhia almost immediately found his power, along 
with that of all the other Maratha princes, challenged by the British, 
who were just beginning to establish themselves in India. 

Early in the 19th century, the ruler of Gwalior was forced to 
sign treaties which, while leaving him much of his power within the 
state, brought him effectively under control of the British. In 1857, 
during the great uprisings in North India against British rule, tbe 
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Gwalior niler, unlike some of the other Maratha princes, supported the 
British. 

In the early 20th century, the Maharaja encouraged the establish- 
ment of new industries by offering concessions to those who started 
new enterprises. In 1921, for example, no customs duty was charged on 
the machinery imported for the spinning and weaving mills, and the 
land for the mills was given free of charge. On imported articles 
which could be produced in the state, the duty vms high to encourage 
people to manufacture the articles locally. In pursuance of this 
policy the services of an expert were engaged by the state in 1910 to 
test the various types of clay found in the area and ascertain the 
possibilities of a ceramic industry. In 1913, Madho Rao Sindia sane* 
ti.oned the scheme for starting an experimental pottery works. The 
Gwalior Potteries iiiere granted exemption from customs and excise duty 
on all their imports and exports for a period of 5 years, later ex-* 
tended to 10 years. Though its products faced severe competition from 
imported crockery and pottery from Japan from 1933 onwairds, it managed 
to survive. In 1941, there was a great demand for its products. With 
the use of improved techniques, the quality of the product has stead* 
ily improved. 

Besides pottery, Gwalior has an engineering works, luoiber f ac* 
tory, and among the small-scale industries, carpet and dari manufac- 
^ture, hosiery and umbrella factories, cloth, laquer ware, and toy 
production have made great progress over the years. The Gwalior Rayon 
and silk manufacturers have developed recently and compete with the 
finest silk and rayon goods in the country. 



Buildings in Gwalior vary in appearance and design according to 
the period of their construction. The older houses are easily recog- 
nizable by their elaborate stone carving and lattice work^ The houses 
built by the former Sardars and Jagirdars are imposing, with lattice 
work panels and carved stone pillars, sometimes rising to 3 or 4 stor- 
ies, with rich carving on sandstone adorning their arches. Those 
buildings built in recent times are of a stereotyped design, flat- 
roofed, btiilt of concrete cement, and without any distinctive fea- 
tures. The old city is now very crowded, and the new city has spread 
outside the ancient walls. 
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BOMBAY 

The city of Bombay, situated on the western coast of India, is 
the capital of Maharashtra State* BoBibay is essentially a modem city 
in the sense that modernization has taken place to an extent compar-* 
able with any of the great cities of the Western world and in that it 
is of modern origin. Bombay is the main center of finance in India 
and a great center of industry, trade, transport, and common icat ions • 
From tiny hamlets, which formed self-sufficient units in the 16th and 
17th centuries, Bombay has grown into one of the largest cities of the 
world, favored by the natural advantages of a good harbor and a fer- 
tile hinterland. Trade, which at one time was more or less local in 
character, has become international, seats of learning, banks, gov- 
ernment offices, clearing houses of trade and commerce, and big firms 
now dominate the city. People from all parts of India flock to Bom- 
bay in search of employment as well as amusement. With labor easily 
available, the city has become a center for factories and mills* 

Although the history of the area can be trc^ced back to ancient 
times, the town was planned by- the British who occupied it in 1662 
after the island was given to Charles II as part of the dowry of the 
Portuguese Princeiss Catharine of Braganza. 

In former times, the city was composed of seven small islands, 
but these were gradually joined by causeways and breakwaters to make 
one large island. This was then connected with the mainl^d by means 
of two causeways, one at Sion, the other at Hahim, and two railway 
eiri^ankments. The shallow estuaries were also filled up and the other 
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islands of colaba, Mahalaxmi, Varli, and Mazagoan were joined with 
Bombay. Two parallel ridges of low hills intersecting below the high 
water level beyond colaba form the dangerous reef marked by the Pronga 
Lighthouse. The headland formed by the longer of these ridges pro- 
tects the harbor. The ridge terminates in Malabar Hill, and between 
the two lies the shallow expanse of Back Bay which is accessible only 
to fishing boats. 

Bombay derives its name from Mumba Devi, the patron goddess of 
Bombay, who under the title of Mumai is still worshipped as a village 
goddess in Kathiavar. In the 1?th century. Englishmen believed that 
the name Bombay meant "boon bay** or good bay, and had been given by 
the Portuguese, but the name Mumbai, which even today is familiar ±n 
old Bombay, was known to ancient Hindus. During the Mauryan rule, the 
entire strip of land between the sea and the western ghats was famous 
for various types of goods. 

The earliest accounts in existence show that in the late 13th 
century. King Bimba founded the capital of his kingdom in Mahim, the 
first part of the seven islands of Bombay. Various Hindu rulers fol- 
lowed King Bimba until in 1348 Bombay came under the control of the 
Muslim rulers of Gujarat. Bombay seems to have had little signifi- 
cance to these rulers, except that Mahim was one of the military out- 
posts in the region. The rivalry between Ahmedabad and Bahmin king- 
doms on the shores of Bombay received some notice, but the Muslim 
rulers had by now lost interest in the sea. Also, nearby Surat con- 
tinued to attract the Arabian traders, adequately meeting their needs. 
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The third period of the history of Bombay commenced In 1531 with 
the cession of the Islands to the Portuguese by Sultan Bahadur of Gu- 
jarat. Under the Portuguese, Bombay was divided Into manors or fiefs 
and granted to Individuals on nominal rentals. 

After 1662, when the East India Company took over management of 
Bombay, the natural harbor attracted the attention of the British 
traders. Successive governors of the island devoted themselves to 
building shipyards, forts, and factories for the East India Company's 
trade. The fortifications of Bombay were strengthened and the city 
was colonized during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

After the beginning of the 19th century, systematic steps were 
taken to bring about steady Improvement of the city. Institutions 
like Elphinstone College, followed by Grant Medical College and a 
nvunber of other schools, provided a nucleus for the educational . and 
cultural growth of Bombay. The period between 1860 and 1865 was one 
of feverish activity. Sir Bartle Frere, the governor, was determined 
to bring progress to every branch of the administration. By 1870, 
railway lines connected Bombay with important areas like Baroda and 
Broach. Communication with the coastal villages by sea became miore 
regular. Above all, cotton mills were established. In 1670, there 
were only 10 mills on the island, but in 1882 their number had reached 
32, and, by 1890, 70 mills had been established. 

Bombay's trade also Increased greatly. In 1885-86, exports were 
worth about 419 million rupees and imports about 440 million. The 
value of cotton exported amounted to more than 8^^ million rupees and 
of pulse and grain, more than 43 million. The growth of the mill 
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industry during this decade led to further settlement of the northern 
areas of the island* The industrial population, which flocked from 
the Deccan and Konkan, found work not only in the cotton industry, but 
also in the flour mills and workshops of various types which sprang up 
during this period. Such population growth created pressing problems 
for civic administration. To look after the problems of ever-expand- 
ing civic government, a corporation was formed in Bombay in 1865. 
There has been a Port Improvement nrust since 1898. Thus was ushered 
in an era of modernization in Bombay. 

Over the years, the boundaries of the city have expanded relent- 
lessly, especially since 1917. In 1950, the Bombay municipal area was 
enlarged to cover the entire Bombay suburban district; the Municipal 
Corporation was then neuned Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation* In 
1956, 26 more villages of the Thana district were brought under the 
domain of the Corporation. In 1901, the population of Bombay was 
927,994. In 1951, the Bombay city covered 80.8 square miles, wii^h a 
population of 2.83 million. In 1961, it covered 169 square miles and 
had a population of 4.15 million, and by 1971, the population had 
grown to 5,970,575. 

This phenomenal rise in population can be partially explained in 
terms ©f groirbh in birth rate and decline in death rate. But the more 
important factor relates to migration of large numbers of persons from 
various parts of the country to Bombay. 

Distinct waves of ndgrants have hit Bombay in past centuries. 
The Bhandaris and Thakurs had settled there in the early days of Hindu 
rule. Pathare Prabhus and Paluskar Brahmans came %fith Raja Bioiba in 
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the 13th century. Mohammedan rule left a legacy of a sixeable number 
of Konkani Muslims. The Portuguese, who ruled over Bombay until 1662, 
converted a large number of Indians to Christianity. With the British 
came the Parsis from Surat, the Gujarati Banias from Goghe and Surat. 
The great f eunine of 1803 brought many fugitives from Gujarat. At 
about the same time came the Bhatias from Kathwad and the Khojas and 
Bohras from Cutch. During the Maratha administration, a large number 
of Brahmans also migrated to Bombay since new opportunities %fere open 
to them. 

The Parsis continued to maintain their distinct identity. They 
had fled to India in the 8th century following the Arab invasion of 
Persia and the persecution of their religion, zoroastrianism. Arriv- 
ing in India on the shores of Gujarat, they set:tled first in Kathia* 
war and Thana. Originally %#eavers by occupation, they became skilled 
artisans, money lenders, and traders. During British rule, their 
prosperity reached new heights. They adopted western ways easily 
without losing their identity and soon were able to build business and 
industrial empires. They also produced intellectuals, social workers, 
reformers, and national leaders. Bombay was enriched by their contri* 
butions. Though comprising a small number in Bombay, only 70,115 in 
1961, they are an influential community. 

Hindus contiaue to be the predominant commu nity, more than 2.8 
million of the population. The number of Muslims in 1961 was 536,399; 
followed by Christians, 228,023; and Buddhists, 192,717. 

Out of the total population of Greater Bombay in 1961 (4,152,056) 
64 percent (2.67 million) were born outside the city limits. Maha- 
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rashtra and Gujarat accounted for nearly 59 percent of the nigrants to 
the city. Nearly 1.11 million of these migrants came from within the 
State of Maharashtra and speak Narathi. The number of non-Narathi 
speaking migrants was 1,556,579. Of the total migrant population, 1.4 
million were classified as workers. Since the total working class 
population of Bombay was put at 1,686,668 by the Census of 1961# the 
overwhelming majority of workers consisted of a migrant labor force. 

There is also a constant reverse migration from the city. About 
30 percent of the males and 20 percent of the females leave Bombay 
within 3 or 4 years of entering the city* The movement between vil-* 
lages and cities generates far-reaching social and economic changes. 
The labor force remains in a state of flux, creating conditions of 
social instability. Although the lives of the migrants are likely to 
be influenced by city life, in Bombay, to a great extent, the migrants 
lead their own lives, based on their own customs and traditions. This 
results sometimes in a compartmentalization which prevents assimila-- 
tion of the social values of city life. 

Bombay is a major manufacturing center, with 39 percent of its 
workers engaged in manufacturing industry, with the growth of indus- 
try and commerce, new groups and cj^asses have emerged, but the tradi- 
tional trading groups continue to dominate the business life of Bom^ 
bay. The Bhatias, for example, are chiefly cloth merchants, land- 
lords, and mill owners. The Jains or Gujarati Banias are still hank- 
ers and jewellers, but many of them are also mill owners. Marwaris 
are money lenders and speculate in opium, cotton, silver, and gold. 
Khojas are mill owners, general merchants, contractors, and do a large 
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business in Imports and exports. Many Jains and Hindus are stock- 
brokers and shareholders. There are still a number of European busi* 
ness and manufacturing concerns with considerable capital investnent 
in India housed in Bombay. Many of the Parsi families are eminent 
bankers and industrialists, and were pioneers in international trade 
among the Indians of Bombay. 

Another industry for which Bombay is famous is the film industry. 
The large number of actors, actresses, song composers, directors, and 
producers there have made the dty a magnet for young people seeking 
fame and fortune. 

Like all great cities, Bombay has a large criminal element. It 
is reputed to have an organized underworld, with a vast working class 
population living under the most deplorable conditions, its slums are 
the breeding grounds for criminals. Bootlegging, soiuggling, gambling, 
prostitution, kidnappings, thefts, and murders are common. 

Assaults and murders for personal vendetta or trade union ac- 
tivities are common, as are factional fights between rival bootleg- 
gers. Gangs of thieves patrol the docks and other areas, and the chor 
bazar, or market for stolen articles, %^ich is patronized by respec- 
table citizens, carries on a flourirhing business. Less than 20 per- 
cent of the b'tolen goods are ever recovered. The aoondas or dadas ^ as 
the gangsters are called^ organize thefts of all kinds. 

until recently the city was dry, but there were at least 15,000 
unlicensed distilltrles in the slums, the suburbs, and the jungles. 
Stills cater to the needs of over 400,000 customers, and nearly 60,000 
men and women work at different stages of the brewing of liquor. 
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One problem which has defied solution in Bonbay is the housing 
shortage. Large numbers of people live in one-room tenements and 
sometimes two faoiilies are huddled together in a space no larger than 
8 feet by 10 feet. The rooms are dark and cheerless. Hater taps and 
toilets are shared by many occupauits and there are constant quarrels, 
often resulting in fighting and bloodshed. 

The namber of households in Greater Bombay was 603, 023, according 
to the Census of 1961, %fith an average of 5.2 persons per household. 
2.4 percent of these houses have no regular •'roosts*" at all, they are 
mere **shacks** or **hutments.*' Approximately 21,000 people in Bombay 
live in such households. Another 2.83 million are in one-room house- 
holds %rith five persons, on the average, per room. Nearly 72 percent 
of the households in Bombay consist of just one room, and less than 10 
percent of the households have three rooms or more. 

As in large metropolises elsewhere in the world, the problems of 
Bombay often seem insuperable. It is, however, a vibrant, creative 
city which attracts hundreds of thousands of immigrants from the vil- 
lages, promising them a better life than they had known before. 
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Simla is a ''hill station," one of the many resort towns in the 
hills created by the British, but unique in that it was the suainer 
capital of India until 1947. Situated in the foothills of the Him- 
alayas, Simla commands a magnificent viev of a network of mountain 
chains and deep precipitous valleys thickly clothed with the finest 
pine forests. The scenic beauty of the area, coupled with its tern* 
per ate climate, attracts a large number of people frost northern India 
during the summer. Simla is built in in an irregular crescent shape 
at an elevation 7,964 feet above sea level, and covers 7 square miles. 

According to one story, Simla derived its name from "Shyamala," 
the house built of blue slate by a fakir (mendicant) at Jakku village, 
the first nucleus of the settlement. Another story has it that "Sim- 
la" has its origin in "Shamla" meaning a "dark, or blue, female," 
which perhaps was a name for the goddess Kali. 

The district of Simla was the creation of the British, whose con- 
trol of the area commenced after the war with Nepal in 1816. It is 
said that the idea of establishing a town at Simla first occurred to a 
British officer %iho %#as moving his Gurkha troops through the area in 
1818 and was impressed by its pleasant climate. Another version is 
that Simla first became known to the British through two Scottish 
officers %«ho were surveying the nearby Sutlej valley. Their diary 
dated August 30, 1817 stat>es "Simla, a middling-sized village where a 
Fakir is situated to give water to travellers. ..He encamped on the 
side of Jakko, and had a very extensive and beautiful prospect." 
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(Edward j. Buckr ••Simla Past and Present^'* p. «) . The official his- 
tory of Simla states that as early as 1824^ EuropeanSr chiefly in- 
valids from the plains, had established themselves in the locality. 
The Maharaja permitted them to build houses, with no other stipulation 
than that they should refrain from the slaughter of cows and the fel- 
ling of trees. Simla soon became known for its healthy climate^ and 
in 1930, Major Kennedy, the political agent, negotiated the exchange 
of Simla for territory in direct British control. 

In 1831, Victor Jacquemont, the French traveller, noted that it 
was the ^resort of the rich, the idle and the invalid. •• (Buck, p. 5). 
As a guest of Major Kennedy, he wrote home: ^^I do not recollect having 
tasted water for the last seven days.^* (Buck, p. 9). Kennedy was re- 
sponsible for persuading the hill people to grow European vegetables, 
which grew better in the hills than on the plains. These cultivators 
soon took up the idea and began cutting down trees to cultivate veg- 
etables, particularly potatoes. 

The first governor- general to live at Simla was Lord Amherst 
(1823-28), but it %ias Lord William Bentinck, his successor, who made 
Simla popular. The great house he built was known as "Bentinck* s 
Castle. ^ Lord Bentinck worked hard to establish social relations be- 
tween the Indians and Europeans. Lord and Lady Bentinck contributed 
much to the station, building a hospital and a serai (lodging house) 
for Indians out of their private purses. SimlPi mres its first church 
to Lady Bentinck. A prominent peak was called Bentinck *s Nose because 
of the similarity of its outline to the profile of Lord Bentinck. 
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Bentinck*8 successor. Lord Auckland, did not live at Bentinck 
Castle, but chose the Auckland House (now a school) • Auckland House 
was, according to a contemporary, the scene of many a brilliant ball 
and amusing theatrical. On May 8, 1838, Lord Auckland held a Par bar 
at Auckland House where all the hill chiefs %«ere received for the 
fir&t time. 

Not all the Viceroys liked Simla. Lord Dalhousie, for example, 
wrote in September, 1851, **We have had such festivities here as never 
were, balls here, balls there, balls by the society, amateur plays, 
concerts, fancy fairs, investitures of the Bath, etc. I quite sigh 
for the quiet of Calcutta." (Buck, p. 34) . Neither Lord nor Lady 
Canning cared for Simla. The Viceroy was never free from neuralgia 
while in the hills, and Lady Canning objected to the place as "very 
public" and disliked the crowd which met daily on the mall. 

Lord La%n:ence, who was governor-general from 1864-1869, oiade 
Simla the summer capital of the Government of India. His doctors in^ 
sis ted upon a residence in the hills in the hot weather as a condi- 
tion of his accepting the viceroyalty. Lawrence always maintained, 
however, that the arrangement was economical. "I believe we will do 
more work in one day here (Simla) than in five down in Calcu^^a. « • « I 
did not go to the hills because I was sick. I did not go there to 
amuse myself or enjoy oiyself. I spent five months of the year there 
becaisBe I could serve the company more labouriously and more effec- 
tively than if I had been in the plains." (Buck, pp. 36-37). In fact, 
he threatened to resign the viceroyalty if his proposal to summer in 
the hills was not sanctioned. 
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Simla was also the regular headquarters of the connander in chief 
of the army and of the Punjab Government which first came to Simla in 
1871. 

There %^s tremendous building activity after 1909 when legisla- 
tive meetings were held at Simla. The secretariat offices, the army 
headquarters, the telegraph and post offices, the court, and a number 
of cottages were constncted. In spite of the increasing number of 
cottages, complaints about lack of acccssiodations grew as time passed. 

The town remained the summer capital of the Government of India 
as well as of the Punjab Government until World War II. In the later 
period of World war li, it became a temporary seat for the refugee 
government of Burma. Upon partition in August 1947, the displaced 
government of East Punjab moved there, and Simla continued to be the 
capital of the Punjab until Chandigarh was buiLlt in 1953. The Gov- 
ernment of India still has a number of officet there such as Jkll-India 
Radio, the Central Excise and Customs office, central P. W.D., Direc- 
torate of Labour Bureau, and the Army Headquarters of the Western Com- 
mand. Simla is also the seat of government of the Himachal Pradesh. 

Simla is famous for its private schools, many of them run by 
Christian churches. Sir Henry Lawrence established a school for the 
orphans and children of the British soldiers at Sanawar in 1847. Itie 
Bishop Cotton School, the convent of Jesus and Mary, the Auckland 
House school, the Mayo School, the Christ Church and the Loretto Con- 
vent were all started in Simla proper in the second half of the 19th 
century. 
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Simla has a deficit in food grains and has to acqalre a sub- 
stantial amount from the plains. The great majority of the surround- 
ing rural population are peasant proprietors who cultivate little 
plots of land. Their families toil in the fields unmoved by the daz- 
zling social life of the tourists who crowd the city. The hill womm 
working in the fields sing songs, the echoes of which vibrate on the 
other side of the hills. Fruits such as peaches, apples, strawber- 
ries, and grapes are extensively grown. The main exports are fruits, 
and fruit canning and brewing are the important industries of this 
region, other industries worth noting are wooden top-making, stick- 
making, sawmilling, woodeh goods, hosiery, trunkmaking, leather goods, 
oilseed crushing, and handloom weaving. All these enterprises are 
worked on a small scale and the resort trade remains the basis of 
Simla's economy. 
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hB the capital of the vast empire which the Portuguese estab- 
lished in the eastern seas in the 17th century, the city of Goa played 
an extraordinary role in the history of European expansion. Goa is 
situated on India* s western coast about 250 miles south-southeast of 
Bombay. Both the old capital, called Velha Goa, and the new capital. 
Nova Goa, are located on an island at the confluence of the two 
rivers, Handavi and Juari. The island of Goa consists of three cities 
which represent three successive stages in the history of western 
India. The ancient Hindu city built by the Hindu rulers on the banks 
of the Juari river was the earliest, but no trace of tbe buildings 
exists. The second city, now known as Old Goa, was the first capital * 
of the Portuguese and remains the ecclesiastical metropolis of Roman 
Catholics in India. This city, 5 miles to the north of the ancient 
Hindu city, was built by Mohammedans in 1479, 19 years before the 
arrival of Vasco de Gama. After its capture by Albuquerque in 1510, 
it became the capital of the Portuguese empire in Asia. Then, in 
1759, after the decline of Old Goa, the third city, Panjim, was made 
the seat of the Portuguese administration. Old Goa becoming a mere 
suburb of Panjim. Nova Goa, the last capital of Portuguese India, 
consists of Panjim, capital of the territory of Goa; Ribandar; and the 
old city of Goa, and covers 6 square miles. 

old Goa lost its position of pre-eminence when the government was 
moved to Panjim because of repeated outbreaks of plague, old Goa is 
famous for the Church of the Bom Jesus, where the relics of St. Rran- 
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cis Xavier, the patron saint of Goa, are preserved in a glass and 
silver casket. St. Catherine Cathedral, built as a parish church in 
1512, was reconstructed in 1623 in its present majestic proportions. 
Numerous other monuments of Christian piety still exist. Forts, f ora- 
tresses, and palaces add to the attraction of the city. Juxtaposed 
with these magnificent hist<»ical edifices are some elegant Hindu tern* 
pies, notable among which are Shri Mangesh Temple and Shri Shantadurga 
Temple. 

The "Ramayana** and "Mahabharata** and the "Puranas** contain ref- 
erences to the Goa region, which in ancient times was variously kno%m 
as Gomanchala, Gaopuri, Gopakapur, Gopakapatna, and Gomantak. It is 
not possible to say when the name Goa was first used, but definite 
references have been found to Goa in the 11th century. 

Goa* 8 earliest settlers belonged to a Dra vidian clan called Kan-- 
nadigas of South India. Their kings invited to court Brahmin priests 
from NojTth India who preached Hinduism. During the reign o£ Ashoka 
the Great, Buddhism spread to Goa. After the Emperor* s death, Goa was 
ccmquered about 200 B.C. by the Kadambas of Banavasi. For many cen* 
turies, the Batpuras, descendants of Trilochana Kadamba, a powerful 
ruler about 120 A.D., ruled over Goa. King Jayakeshi of this dynasty 
made Gaopuri his capital. By 1126 A.D. , the Kadambas of Goa had ex- 
tended their kingdom in the east to the present Maharashtra and Mysore 
provinces. During the reign of these Hindu kings, Goa, which was then 
called Gopakapatna or Gaopuri, became the permanent capital with its 
trade and commerce extending from Zanzibar in Africa to Bengal, and 
from Ceylcm to Saurashtra. It was unrivalled in the whole of India. 
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Islam came to 6oa with Malik Kafur, the great general of Aluddin 
Khiljl of Delhi, who overran the Deccan around 1312 A. D. He plundered 
the toim and burned it. in 1326, Goa fell to the Mohammedan rulers of 
Delhi for the second time, in 1347, the Bahamanis, a Muslim dynasty 
which had established itself in the area, captured Goa. After a hun- 
dred years, the Bahmani kingdom collapsed and the territory of Goa 
passed to the Sultan of Bijapur. Trade flourished in Goa*s natural 
harbor, and its strategic position made it a most important city on 
the western coast. It was also a focal point for the Muslims of South 
India. Muslim pilgrims to Mecca embarked from here, and the rulers 
built fine mosques in the area. 

Vasco de Gama in his bid to discover a new route to the East 
reached the western coast of India in 1498. The Portuguese soon began 
to enter the lucrative markets of South India in search of trade. 
Portugal sent Alfonso d* Albuquerque, charged with the task of destroy- 
ing every Mohammedan ship, to ensure her complete mastery ove^ tla« 
Indian Ocean. The governor soon realized that unless the Portuguese 
possessed some territory in India from which they could draw reserves 
and reinforcements in times of emergency, all efforts to obtain naval 
and trade supremacy would be in vain. He therefore conceived the idea 
of founding a Portuguese empire in the East. He had heard of the 
highly strategic position of the Island of Goa. Some Hindus invited 
him to help them in their struggles against the oppression of the 
Muslim governor of Goa, Adil Shah. Albuquerque attacked the city and 
conquered it in 1510. With this began the Portuguese rule in India* 
In the 16th century, Goa reached its zenith of prosperity and fame. 
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Tavemler, the French traveller who visited Goa in 1648, admired the 
grandear of the city. Another French traveller, Thevenot, said that 
the city was great and full of beautiful churches and convents with 
beautiful palaces. **Few nations in the world were so rich in the 
Indies as the Portuguese were, before their ccmmerce was ruined by the 
Dxktch, but their vanity is the cause of their loss.** (Surendranath 
sen, **Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri,** pp. 129-130). Goa 
ceased to be an important trading city when Portugal lost her posses- 
sions to other nations, particularly the British and the Dutch. 

The Jesuits selected Goa as their second headquarters outside 
Rome, and Goa became a great center for the spread of Christianity. 
The Portuguese resorted to mass conversions, with the twin objects of 
consolidating their political domination and spreading the Catholic 
faith in the conquered areas. Women were the first to be converted. 
During the mass conversion campaign, the Portuguese found, however, 
that only the people from the lowest classes of Hindus were willing to 
change their faith. By 15^0, all Hindu temples were demolished. The 
persecution of Hindus and the material benefits offered to the new 
converts induced many to embrace Christianity, but many others among 
the Indians preferred to abandon their hemes rather than their faiths. 

Present-day Goan culture reflects its early religious diversity. 
The population of the colonies in 1960 consisted of 61 percent Hindus, 
26 percent Christian, and 2 percent others including Muslims. Most of 
the Goans who bear Portuguese names are not descendants of Portuguese 
settlers, but are Indians who xook Christian names upon conversion. 
The vast majority of people speak XOnkani, an Indian dialect common to 
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the entire coast of western India from Bombay to Mangalore. Only a 
small minority, about 3 percent, speak or understand Portuguese. 
English, in fact, is more popular than Portuguese in this Portuguese 
province of India. 

The Goan Catholics continue to follow some Hindu usages and cus- 
toms. The caste system, for instance, exists among them. The Bcahnin 
or the Rajput Catholics do not generally intermarry with converts from 
other castes. The caste system is prevalent even among the priests. 
Gilberto Freyre, a noted Brazilian sociologist %Aio visited Goa at the 
invitation of the Portuguese government, was amazed to find that the 
spirit of castism still survived inside Christianity Itself. Even in 
the^ churches Catholics of Brahmin origin remain strictly apart from 
Catholics belonging to castes considered "inferior." He noted that 
the clergy seem to have adapted themselves to the situation. 

Goa and other Portuguese enclaves continued to be economically 
backward for centuries in spite of large deposits of iron and man- 
ganese ore, aluminum, cobalt, and nickel. The Portuguese displayed 
little interest in the mining industry; the extraction of iron and 
manganese ores in Goa was conducted largely by the Japanese, Uest 
Germans, and Italians, until 1947, Goa did not export any ore, but 
with the investment of foreign capital and %rf.th mechanization of 
production, iron ore production rose from 3 million tons in 1957 to 
4.7 million in I960. During the same period, 56,000 tons of ferro- 
manganese ore were extracted and exported by the Japanese and West 
Germans. Japan imports 40 percent of the iron ores produced in Goa; 
the United States is the most important buyer of Goan manganese ore. 
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The total ore exports stood at 160 million rupees in I960. In 1961, 
at the time of liberation, the capital investment in industry was 
roughly estimated at 70 million rupees, of %rtiich three-fourths was 
Indian and the rest foreign* 

Because of its beautiful beaches, Goa is becoming popular as a 
vacation resort. Many large foreign and Indian companies axe con- 
structing luxury hotels on the seashore. In recent years, it has also 
become a haven for many young travellers from all parts of the world. 
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Jamshedpur is a carefully planned industrial city in the western 
part of the state of Bihar, it now has a population of about 456,009: 
when it was founded in 1908, there were only a few inhabitants in the 
area. A reporter from the London Times who visited the new city in 
1911 remarked that it was **a model for all great industrial . enter- 
prises, not only in India, but in any part of the world." What ioi- 
pressed him, in contrast to the industrial cities he had seen else* 
where, were the wide streets, the well-built houses, the provisions 
for sport and recreation, the schools, the hospitals, the general 
sense of a town built for industry yet, while fulfilling that pur- 
pose, providing at the same time a humane and civilized existence for 
the workers in the great factories that had been built in a wilder^ 
ness. 

The founding of the city was the work of Indians first great 
modem industrialist. Sir Jamsetji Tata (1839-1901) and his family. 
At the end of the 19th century, Tata, who had made a great fortune in 
the manufacture of textiles, became convinced that Instead of im- 
porting all its steel from England and other countries, India should 
have a steel industry of its o%m. Although he was told that India 
lacked the resources for making steel, he travelled to Europe and the 
United States, visiting the great steel plants and talking with in* 
dustrialists. He was especially impressed %9ith Pittsburgh, where he 
secured the services of technical experts to help him in his plans. 
After his death in 1904, his sons continued his dream. Unable to 
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raise capital In England, they decided to appeal to the people of 
India. At this time, the nationalist movement was well-established, 
and the Tatas* argument that India should have its own steel plant, 
rather than being dependent upon foreign countries, met %d.th an eager 
response. A contemporary account tells how the Tata offices were 
beseiged by investors. **01d and young, rich and poor, men and women, 
they came offering their mites; and at the end of three weeks, the 
entire capital required for the construction... was secured, every 
penny contributed by some 8,000 Indians. » (Harris, "Jamsetji Nus** 
serwaniji Tata; A Chronicle of His Life,** p. 190«) 

By 1908, the site for the steel plant was selected - the village 
of Sakchi in the jungles and hills of eastern Bihar. A number of 
factors decided the location of the site. The general area was de* 
termined by its proximity to iron ore and coal fields that were to 
supply the raw materials for the manufacture of steel. An adequate 
supply of water was assured both the town and the plants by a nearby 
river* Die fact that the area was uninhabited meant that the Tatas 
could get large areas of land and start their planning without having 
to take into consideration existing structures. It was also near the 
railway that would take the steel to the great port of Calcutta, 152 
miles away. Finally, there was an ample supply of unskilled labor 
from the tribal peoples who lived in the surrounding area. 

Not cmly were the great steel plants themselves planned with 
great care by the experts the Tatas brought from the United States and 
elsewhere, but experts, including such famous sociologists as Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb, were also appointed to make suggestions for the 
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welfare of the workers The result was a planned city - not just in 
terms of the physical layout, but also in teruns of social services. 
It was a **company to%m** in that everything - the roads, the schools, 
the houses, the stores - was owned by the Tata Iron and Steel Oonpany, 
but almost all observers, including labor leaders, agreed that the 
company provided services unmatched elsewhere in India. Administra- 
tion of the city was a function of a company department, not of elec- 
ted officials or of the provincial government. 

At the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, the Tata steel 
plant WiS in operation, and it was able to supply much of the steel 
needed in India during the laar years. By the end of the war, the Tata 
steel plants were the largest in the British Bmpire, and the popula-* 
tion of the to%m had grown to 50,000. in 1919, its name was changed 
from Sakchi to Jamshedpur in honor of sir Jamsetji. The city con- 
tinued to grow with increasing demands for steel, and by 1941 it had a 
population of 165,000, almost all dependent upon the steel plant and 
associated companies. During the Second World War, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company once more became of primary importance to the Indian 
economy. With the coming of independence in 1947, Jamshedpur took on 
new importance as India made plans for rapid industrialization as the 
basis of a better life for all its people. Through the years, the 
existence of the great steel plant had led the Tatas and their associ** 
ated companies to start related activities in Jamshedpur and neighbor- 
ing areas. These included plants for the manufacture of locomotives, 
steel cables, steel pipes, and in recent years, a great factory for 
mauiufacturing trucks. 
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Since Jamshedpur is so strictly an industrial city, built to 
serve the needs of heavy industry, its population and social structure 
are rather different from those of other Indian cities in some re- 
spects. Jamshedpur displays many of the effects of rapid urbaniza* 
tion. A fairly common feature in Indian industrial cities is that 
there are many more men than there are women. In the age group from 
25-34, for example, there are 90 females for every 100 males; in the 
45-54 bracket, there are only 48 females per 100 males. The expla- 
nation of this disparity is that men come into the cities in search of 
work and leave their wives in the villages. The trend reverses for 
men over 55; presumably at this point they start returning to their 
villages. Other figures for Jamshedpur suggest that there is both a 
higher birth rate and a higher death rate than for India as a whole, 
one explanation given for this is that while maternity care is better 
in the city, the stresses of urban life may make for more deaths of 
adults . 

The literacy figures for Jamshedpur also show an important fea- 
ture of urban, industrial life. The percentage of literacy for males 
for all of Bihar State, where Jamshedpur is located, is 30 percent; 
for Jamshedpur, it is 60 percent. For women the rate of literacy in 
Bihar as a whole is 7 percent; in Jamshedpur, it is 31 percent. Per- 
haps few figures show ^more strikingly the difference between the make- 
up of urban and rural populations than do these. 

The languages spoken by the people of Jamshedpur also indicate 
another obvious difference between industrial and rural areas. In any 
given rural region, almost all of the people speak one language. 
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Jamshedpur, however, draws people from many parts of the country to 
work in its great plants as laborers, clerks, and executives. The 
following table indicates the great diversity of languages spoken by 
the population: 



This does not mean, however, that people cannot communicate with each 
other, for unlike in an Americam city, most people speak at least two 
languages in some fashion. Thus, 90 percent claim to know some Hindi; 
and 18 percent know English. Included in this English-speaking group 
would be all the executives, the clerical staff, most of the pupils in 
high schools and colleges. 

UnliKi^^ most other cities in India, most of the houses of the 
workers are owned by the companies, with about 67 percent of the fam- 
ilies living in these rented houses. The majority of faoiilies have 
about 130 square feet of space, for which the average rent is about 
Rs.7.75 a month, or about 4 1/2 percent of the family income. Many 
families, however, live in bustis where the houses are owned not by 
the companies, but by individuals. The accommodation in these houses 
is generally much poorer than that provided by the companies, with 
little attention paid to water supply or sanitation. Conpared to most 



Language 



Percentage of Speakers 



Hindi 

Bengali 

Urdu 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Telugu 

Tribal languages (about 7) 
Tamil 

Others (about 9) 



31 
25 
10 
9 
8 
7 

a 

2 
4 
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Indlan cities, however, Jamshedpur has very few areas that can be 
classified as slums. 

h master plan has been made for the future gro%^h and development 
of the city. While this plan envisages changes from the present pat- 
tern, basically it builds upon the existing form of the city. There 
are two zones, an industrial zone and a residential one, and in the 
future all the industrial buildings will be confined to their zone. 
The residential zone, again following the present pattern, but with 
more careful planning, will be split into 12 .**neighborhood unite," 
f^tach with its own shopping center, playground, clinics, post office, 
cinema, library, and recreational hall. Each of these small "civic 
centers" will be within 10 minutes* %ialk of the houses, and it will not 
be necessary to cross main streets to get to them. There will also be 
local schools for little children, and central high schools. There 
are now central hospitals provided by the companies for their em- 
ployees, and these are to be improved. 

Indian urban labor is primarily migrant - that is, the workers 
have come in from rural areas, and often return to their villages. 
This is particularly true of Jamshedpur, where only 7 percent of the 
residents were born in the city. That 86 percent of the migrants are 
between the ages of 15 and 44 indicates that the migrants came in 
search of work. The reasons given for migration are unemployment and 
lack of land to cultivate. Only very rarely do people give lack of 
educational facilities or amenities as their reason for leaving the 
rural areas. But there is no doubt that for the iniral people of the 
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area, Jamshedpar acts as a po%ierful magnet, the symbol of new oppor-* 
tunitles and new hopes. 
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AHMECABAD 

Ahmedabad is almost alone among Indian cities in that its im- 
portance as a commercial and industrial center antedates the estab- 
lishment of British rule in the 18th century. Calcutta, Madras, Bom- 
bay, as well as many smaller industrial cities such as Kanpur, owe 
their existence very largely to the political and economic changes 
associated with Western intrusion. They %iere at best tiny Villages 
before the impact of the west created new patterns of trade and com- 
merce. Ahmedabad, on the other hand, had been an important commer- 
cial and political center for many centuries, and its transformation 
into a great modern city was rooted in its own past. 

Ahmedabad is strategically located in the rich agricultural area 
of Gujarat with easy access to both the Arabian Sea and the great 
internal trade routes of India* 

Although there are references in Hindu and Jain literature tc a 
city called Ashaval or Yasoval in the area, the present city of Ah- 
medabad was founded by the Turkish ruler, Ahmed shah I, who made 
Gujarat into a kingdom independent from the Sultanate of Delhi. Ac- 
cording to legend, while Sultan Ahmed Shah was camping on the banks of 
the river Sabarmati, he was astonished to notice that the rabbits on 
the river bank, instead of bolting away in terror, confrcHited his 
hounds in defiance. He felt that this was certainly a gifted land, 
and, on the advice of a Muslim saint, he laid the foundations of a new 
city. 
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Ahmedabad remained a royal capital until Gujarat iras conquered by 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, in 1543. During the Mughal rule, Ahmedabad 
lost its position as the capital of Gujarat, but it retained its im- 
portance as one of the great centers of trade and as the chief city of 
Gujarat. Travellers and visitors like William Finch (1611), Nicholas 
Withington (1613), and Mandelso (1638) who visited Ahmedabad during 
this period have described it as a great and populous city where any 
article could be purchased. It then produced the best cotton and silk 
cloth, brocade, and various articles made of wood, ivory, brass, and 
copper. It was unsurpassed as a commercial emporium where foreign 
bills could be exchanged. The East India Company had acquired certain 
special concessions fxotn the Mughal Emperor Jehangir. Sir Thomas Roe 
accompanied Jehangir^ during his visit to Ahmedabad when Johangir wrote 
two letters to King James of England emphasizing friendly relations 
between the two monarchs. Jehangir is said to have spent pleasant 
evenings ferrying across Lake Kankaria with N\ir Jehan. He also spent 
the first few years of his married life with ^his wife Mumtaz Mahal in 
Ahmedabad. 

After the death of Aurangzib, the last great Mughal ruler, in 
1707, the city suffered from the political confusion that resulted as 
the Mughal viceroys fought among themselves as well as %9ith the Ma- 
ra thas, the Hindu group that became dominant in western India at this 
time. In 1753, the Maratha armies brought an end to the Mughal rule 
in Ahmedabad. During the following 60 years, the economic condition 
of Ahmedabad deteriorated as old trade rtrates were disrupted. To 
escape the heavy taxation, people moved from the suburbs and artisans 
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fled the city to other places where there was comparative safety and 
security* The oppressive levies of the Marathas completely disturbed 
the economy* 

In 1817, Ahmedabad was finally annexed by the British East India 
Company* Elsewhere in India, old commercial cities decayed as a re- 
sult of the new political and eccnomic forces, but Ahmedabad survived 
as a great city* The strength of its commercial traditions combined 
with its location to transform it in the 19th century into a modern 
industrial city* 

During the 19th century, Ahmedabad gradually recovered its im* 
portance under the leadership of an indigenous financial and mercan- 
tile elite* The people adopted modern means of production, taking 
advantage of advemces in technology and science* 

By this time, a prominent citizen, Ranchhod Lai Chotalal, had 
established the Ahmedabad spinning and Manufacturing Company in 
Shahpur in 1859* Its machinery was brought from Cambay in bullock 
carts. The American Civil war and the opening of the railways gave 
further impetus to industry. In 1867, the second textile mill was 
establishedr followed by others. In 1920, the Calico Mill was es- 
tablished by Ambalal Sarabhai. The mill was a pioneer in machine 
production of fine cloth* Thereafter, the sarabhai family became 
noted for their contributions to various fields of activity in Ahmed- 
abad. "^The textile mills brought £Q)out a great increase in the pop- 
ulation of the city both by providing opportunities for all within it 
and so checking any exodus, and by attracting newcomers, workers for 
the mills and traders and artisans to serve the expanding popula- 
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tion....The areas around the mills began -to look more like a vast 
overgrown village of mud and straw huts.«««** (Gillion, **Ahmedabad, a 
Study in Indian Urban History, pp. 103-IOa), 

Ahmedabad survived the competition from machine-made cloth which 
was beginning to be made in England in the beginning of the 19th cen* 
tury, and which had ruined Dacca along with other traditional centers 
of the cotton trade. The Ahmedabad textile industry survj-ved because 
the staples of Ahmedabad were not fine muslins like those of Dacca, 
but coarse, dyed cotton cloth which had a permanent market in India. 
The coarse variety could still compete favorably with the imported 
English cloth because of its cheapness and durability, and the demand 
for it. 

The Swadeshi Movement started by Mahatma Gandhi combined with the 
economic conditions created by World war I gave remarkable impetus to 
the local textile industry. The restoration of imports of foreign 
goods after the end of the war gave rise to competition with foreign 
textiles, which led to the import of new machines and a tremendous 
improvement in the quality of textile goods manufactured in local 
mills. 

The gradual transformation of Ahmedabad*s functional character 
from trade and commerce to industry has come about through the growth 
of textile mills and mechanization of other industries. The most 
important industrial units registered up to 1965 include textiles, 
machinery, printing, wood and cork, food, metal products, basic metal 
industx*ies, nonmetallic mineral products, transport equipment, chem- 
ical and chemical products. In addition, small-scale units have risen 
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rapidly from 600 in 1961 to 2,115 in 1966. Besides cotton textiles 
which are the main item of export, diesel engines, centrifugal pumps, 
pipes, cotton textile machinery, bobbins, and handicrafts command a 
good market. 

Ahmedabad has special associations with the nationalist movement 
for independence because it was here that Gandhi made his headquarters 
after his return from south Africa in 1915. Gandhi chose, Ahmedabad as 
the venue of his operations deliberately. Having been born in a tra- 
ditional bania family of Gujarat, he understood the people, their cus- 
toms, traditions, values, and outlook well. Tradition combined with a 
fair dos^ of modernity in Ahmedabad. The machine age had dawned in 
the region, yet the people's attitudes had not undergone much change. 
Their religious and social values, and their food habits in particu* 
lar, had not changed in spite of the wealth which was to be found in 
abundance in most Gujarat families. A Gujarati tradesman continued to 
wear his dhoti, but did not disdain wearing a modern Western coat. 
Gandhi himself was the product of the society and age in which he 
lived. He remained rooted in the social milieu, although he launched 
a movement against what he considered some of the social evils of 
Hindu society such as caste, untouchability, dowry system, and the 
like* At the beginning of his political Ccoreer, Gandhi must have felt 
at home at Ahmedabad, but there were more empirical reasons for his 
choice of Ahmedabad as the headquarters of the movement vhich he was 
destined to launch for the liberation of the country. Gandhi in his 
autobiography, "The Story of My Experiments vrtth Truth, « says, "I had 
a prediliction for Ahmedabad. Being a Gujarati I thought I should be 
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able to render the greatest service to the country through the Guja- 
rat! language. And then, as Ahmedabad \9sls an ancient center of hand* 
loom weaving, it was likely to be the most favourable field for the 
revival of cottage industry of hand spinning. There was also the hope 
that the city being the capital of Gujarat, monetary help from its 
wealthy citizens would be more available here than elsewhere." (p«329)» 

The Sabarmati Astiram, or Satyagrah Ashram, was founded by Gandhi 
on May 25, 1915 with 25 men, women, and children in a house in Koch- 
ram, a village in Ahmedabad. Because of an outbreak of plague in the 
village, the Ashram was moved in 1917 to a more prominent site on the 
banks of the Sabarmati River. It covered an area of 150 acres. The 
objective of the Ashram was t-hat its members should qualify themselves 
and make a constant endeavor to serve tiie country in a way not incon- 
sistent with universal good. The members were to observe truth, which 
did not mean mere abstinence from telling or practicing untruth in 
ordinary relations with fellow men; truth, according to Gandhi, was 
God, the one and the only reality. Another cardinal principle of the 
Ashram was the practice of nonviolence, including the active practice 
of love. Mere nonkilling is not nonviolence. To achieve these ends, 
mart must attain complete self-control. By practicing chastity, con- 
trolling the palate, nonstealing, nonpossession of property, the mem- 
bers could attain the above objective. Furthermore, they were to 
pledge i;hemselves to the use of Indian-made goods and to the removal 
of lantouchability. The Ashram did not believe in caste. 
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Numerous incidents violating these precepts in the Ashram are 
reported by B. R. Nanda in his admirable stiady, "Mahatma Gandhi, A 
Biography." Within a few months of the establishment of the Ashram, 
Gandhi was approached by a humble untouchable family with the request 
to be admitted to the Ashram. Gandhi readily agreed. Hearing this, 
the wealthy men of Ahmedabad who were supporting the Ashram were furi- 
ous and decided to cut off supplies and donations. Had it not been 
for the timely help of Ambalal Sarabhai, the Ashram would have faced a 
great financial crisis. Even within the Ashram, some, including Kas- 
turbai, Gandhi's wife, were unhappy. Kasturbai "had given in to her 
husband's heterodoxy in South Africa but in her native environment her 
prejudices about untouchability revived vigorously." (Nanda, p. 136). 
Gandhi, being a stern disciplinarian, asked his wife either to give up 
her prejudices or leave the Ashram. Finally, she accepted the un- 
touchable family. From that time on, eradication of tuitouchaUbility 
became an important ideal of Gandhi's movement. 

The Sabarmati Ashram was Gandhi's home until 1930 when he left it 
for the historic Dandi march, with a vow not to return until India 
achieved her independence. Since 1930, the Ashram has been used main- 
ly as a center for the education of harija i girls. After the assassi- 
nation of Gandhi, the Millowners Association of Ahmedabad collected a 
fund which amounted to nearly 2.3 million rupees in 1959 to maintain 
the Ashram and to propagate Gandhi's ideals. Gandhi's ovm cottavge in 
the Ashram was coverted into a museum. This musevun, however, has now 
moved to a well-designed buildings with tiled roofs, brick walls, and 
stone floors, which was inaugurated by Jawaharlal Nehru on May 10, 
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1963. In his inaugural address Nehru said, ''It is good that you have 
built here a museum, a beautiful museum. Beautiful not because some- 
body has put up a huge building using marble. • .for that is not proper. 
I am upset when I seen them. I very much like the way this one is 
built over here. Whatever little I have seen has been done with un- 
derstanding." The museum has an archive consisting of nearly 30,000 
letters to and from Gandhi both in the original and in photostats and 
400 manuscripts of Gandhi's articles in Young India, Navjivan, and 
Hari jan. 

?lhmedabad is unique among Indian cities. Its modernization and 
industrialization are not related to the establishment of Western 
political power as in Calcutta and Bombay. It is very much an in- 
digenous city, yet in many ways among the most modem in India. 
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SCENE IDENTIFICATIONS 
KANCHIPDRAM 

Main street; traffic; temple gates in background 
Busy streets; traffic; temples in niidst 
Markets 

Temple roof; modem tile roofs and houses 

Details of temple gates 

Pool of temple; people washing clothes 

Outskirts of tovm; people washing clothes and bathing in 
river 

Temple; clothes drying on fence 

Washing and drying threads for weaving 

Carrying %70und spindles of thread into town 

city streets; weavers* signs 

Weavers co-op; men weaving and spinning cloth 

Weaving sari on roof 

completed red saris 

Tourists visiting temples; details 

Street scene; temple in background 

Three temples from countryside 

JAISALMER Film 1 

Ruins; outposts in desert 

Water basins; with ruins 

Man loading camel bags with water 

women scooping water 
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Extierior of the fort; battlements, desert in foreground 
Fortress vails 
City and desert 
Roads leading to city 

Gate to city; traffic; bus, people; camel 
Inside city vails; buildings; details 
Narrow streets; people 

Details; buildings; sculptured window; doors 

Narrow streets 

Camel through gate 

Outer walls of city; desert 

JAISALMER Film 2 
Gate to city 

Tall buildings; narrow street 
View from narrow street to sky 
Han walking past narrow street 
Ornate building 
Woman walking past house 
Detail of window on house 

Surrounding desert as seen from inside of window 
Detail; mirror surface decorating window from inside 
Detail; paintings on wall and mirrored archway 
Detail; paintings on wall 
Battlements and roofs as seen from doorway 
Detail; tile wall and arches 
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Hindon^ 

Carving below windotf 

Views through arches; courtyard 

Street scenes; homes 

Detail; windows and doors 

View of desert from roof • 
Maharajah* s Palace grounds; walls, detail^ outer buildings 
Maharajah's seat 
Palace yard area 

Water hole area; surrounding area 
Silhouette of birds on gateway at sunset 
Palace at sunset 



FATEHPDR SIKRI 
Gate NO. 1 
Gate Ho. 2 
Gate No. 3 
Gate NO. 4 
Gate No. 5 

Umbrella tower on wall; Buland Darwaza 

Detail; inscription on Buland Darwaza 

Hospital grounds 

Buildings and courtyards 

Pool and platform 

Court buildings 

Apartments 
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Detail; palace buildings 
Astrologers* and scribes* buildings 
Detail; buildings and people 
Second courtyard; gates, walls 
courtyard; tomb of Salim Chisti 
w Details of tomb; reflecting pool 

Courtyard and high shot of surrounding area 

CHANDIGARH 

Vie%i8 Of modem streets and buildings 

Traffic; people shopping 

Higher income housing 

Views of city 

Secretariat Building 

Assembly Building 

Details of Assenibly and Secretariat Buildings 
Reflecting pool; buildings 
High Court 

University area; Administration Building and others 

Students; area with buildings 

« Gandhi Bhawan 
* 

^ Buildings and street traffic 
m 

Art Museum and art works 
Street scenes 

Vegetable market; people, produce, animals 

Rowboat on lake; lake with boats, hills surrounding 

) 

o 
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Area; Secretariat Building in foreground 



GWALIOR 

New palace; details and pool 

Main city square; traffic, buses and bicycles, etc. 

Medieval city towering over nodem city 

Fort from below 

Entremces to medieval city 

Nan Mandir; details of decoration 

Views of surrounding area from medieval city 

Modern street market; teoqple in background 

People shopping; pottery display 

Pottery works; pottery 

Street scene; traffic, markets 

Railroad station 

Train yards 

Trains, medieval buildings in distance 
BOMBAY 

Modern waterfront; skyscrapers 
Boats in harbor 
Taj Mahal Hotel 

Prince of Wales Museum; street scene; traffic 
Temple 

City buildings; traffic 

Details of city buildings; ironwork 
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English style church 
19th century city buildings 
Housing; crowded streets 
Bazaar 

Traffic; streets 



Modern park; modem buildings 

Workers on modem buildings; carrying and hauling by hand 
New buildings 

Movie posters; movie crew and cast making film 
Train speeds past city; sunset 
Busy intersection; train in background 
River; sunset; city in backgro^d 

SIMIA 

Sno%r*capped mountains 

Mountains; city nestled among th^ 

Natural setting; housing on slopes 



City on slopes; buildings, shot of church on Hall 
Church on Mall and Tudor building next to it 
People walking on Mall 



Govemment building 

Viceregal Lodge 

Indian schoolgirls at school 

Terraced walks, going down to business district 
Sazaar on busy street 



Gaity Theatre; Post Office 
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Crowded housing on sloping streets 
Bus depot; crowds; traffic 
Potato market depot 

Bus traveling; sheep; mules; countryside 
Bus to resort areas 

Wooded walks; resorts; fleckers; views 
View of Simla 

GOA 

City from boat on water; under bridge 
Small boat in water; bridge in background 
Small boat loaded with people; in harbor 
Harbor; docks 

Harbor scenes and buildings; ore boat 
City; roofs and water in background 
Street scenes; markets; people 
Houses; details 

Churches; in town and surrounding countryside 

Washing clothes in Church of the Bom Jesus pool 

Tower and palms 

Boat going past palm shore 

Churches and monasteries from boat 

Houses on the river from boat 

Hotel at beach 

Beach and surf; people 
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JAMSHEDPOR 

Steel mill shots; furnaces; chiimeys; trains 

Big snoking steel works 

Steel mill from across the river 

Rose Garden Lake and Jubilee Park; f lovers, trees # statue of Tata 

City streets; apartments; houses 

Schools 

Map of streets; street scene, housing area 
Hell Baby Clinic; toim dispensary 
Workers * houses 

Tayo plant; auto factory; building company 
Telco Company main gate 
Workers going home 
Group playing cricket 
Town and outskirts 

Kharkai and Subama Rekha rivers; red soil 
Steel mill 
View of city 

AHMEDABAD 

Painted building in city 
Street scene; details of buildings 
]?ainted figures on buildings 
Street scene; gate, baj^aar 
Railroad station 

Train yards; stacks of mills in background 
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Shots of mill stacks over city and parks 

Lake Kankaria; people collecting reeds; stacks in background 
Jain temple; people praying 
Minarets over park 
Temple; birds 

Renovated Jain temple; details; walking through corridors; 
exterior 

Mill Oimers* Association Building by Le Cor busier 
Gandhi Ashram 

Dying and drying cloth in low river 
People and animals; cloth drying 
Saris being carted and dried 
Street scene; city; mills in background 
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